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Geiger-counter: It registers the levol of radiation 

Furnished Apartment For 
Rent 

LOCATED ul tlm bi*st silo ;«t the Fnurth Circle - Jnbal Ainman. 
Consists ol two 1 1 od rooms inoili’rn furniture, telephone. contral 
iKUlmci pnv.il> < gar.niG. plus .ill other services. 

For further details pleaso dial: 

770603 9 a.m. until aftornoon 
674935 7 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
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All imported meat is still 
being tested for radiation 

Certificates of non-contamination cannot be trusted 


By Venita Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

IN THE wake of the Chernobyl nu- 
clear disaster, many people in Jor- 
dan are still concerned about the 
possibility of purchasing and con- 
suming meat containing danger- 
ous levels of radiation which has 
been imported from Eastern Eu- 
rope. Very diligent testing is being 
carried out by the Royal Scientific 
Society under the direction of, Mr 
Ali Ajlouni, project manager of the 
Radiation Protection Laboratory 
who is also in charge ol the 
non-destructive testing division 
which uses radio-active sources in 
detecting structural faults in build- 
ings. 

All the imported meat is taken to 
(tie Zorcjn Road slnughler-ouso 
and every cnrcnss is tested with n 
(jQlgor-countor which registers the 
level ol radiation. Any meal which 
registers unacceptable levels is 
immediately returned to the coun- 
try ol source. In one month, ol the 
95.000 carcasses which arrived 
here. 1.387 were sent back. Some 
ol these registered very high 
levels, so it is obvious that no trust 


can be placed in the certificates of 
non-contamination issued by the 
exporting countries — Romania. 
Bulgaria and Turkey. 

In the Zarqa Road slaughter- 
house three shifts keep a 24-hour 
check on all of the imported meat. 
The level of acceptance for the 
kingdom has been set at 20 micro- 
roentgens per hour which is well 
within the international standard 
or acceptance levels — the aver- 
age radiation level in the atmos- 
phere Is about 15 mR/h. the ex- 
porting countries have complained 
that this level is low but the gov- 
ernment here decided on this low 
figure because of the high 
consumption- level of meat in Jor- 
dan. 

Some samples of contaminated 
meat are taken and heated to a 
very high temperature to remove 
all tho water and organic material 
leaving only the inorganic mineral 
fraction which will contain the 
radio-active isotopes. These 
undergo chemical analysis in a 
multi channel analyser to deter- 
mine which Isotopes are present 
but this process is very time con- 
suming and expensive. 


Aramex managers meet 


ARAMEX INTERNATIONAL Cou- 
rier have held their World Manag- 
ers meeting in Amman. The meet- 
ing. held in the Regency Hotel 
conference centre, on the 18th 
and 19th of June respectively is 
the first such meeting held by the 
Aramex Management 

Charles Soud. Arnmex Regional 
Manager, for the Middle East, 
commented’ "This World-wido ga- 
thering ol Aramex Management 


has been a great success on 
many different levels. It gave us 
the opportunity to meet, review 
the company's present position 
and future plans. We shall be 
holding these meetings regularly 
and the Aramex board of direc- 
tors. and colleagues and myself 
are already looking forward to our 
next meeting.'' 

Arnmex is the largest Arab 
International Courier company in 


Identification is important be- 
cause some isotopes are short- 
lived therefore do not remain n 
the body for long perlqds whereas 
others have a very long half-life 
and will remain in the body fa 
many years exerting their destruc- 
tive effects on body cells. Geiger, 
counters will register levels cl 
radio-activity but they will not re- 
gister which isotopes are involved 
It is the cumulative effect of these 
isotopes which is the most worry- 
ing aspect; eating small amounts 
of meat over a long period may not 
have a detrimental effect on the 
general health of the community ai 
large but eating large amounts ol 
even slightly contaminated meat 
could increase the incidence ol 
various cancers significantly. 

Tests are also being carried out 
on samples of cheese and other 
milk products, frozen meat and 
vegetables. The Royal Scientitc 
Society is succeeding admirablyin 
adhering to the safety limits laid 
down by the government by 
means of thorough testing of i\ 
meat arriving from Eastern Europe 
but some doubt must still remain 
about whether there is such a 
thing as a "safe" level of radiation 


the World and also one of the larg- 
est couriers operating in the Mid- 
dle East. It has fully owned and 
operated offices throughout the 
Middle East. London. New Yort 
and Los Angeles, and is due to an- 
nounce the opening of its Paris of- 
fice at the end of June: Hong 
Kong. Manila and Memphis (USA! 
offices are due for opening before 
the autumn. As well as offering an 
International Courier service 
Aramex also offers a World-Wide 
door to door cargo service. 
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Puts the world between your hands 

* Selling and purchasing foreign currencies. 
Issuing cheques throughout the whole world. 

* International remittances by telex. 

* Cash dealings and traveller's cheques. 

* Selling excellent Swiss gold bullion. 
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- — - Jordan Finance House 

Complete accuracy and punctuality at work, 

. reasonable charges with an 
atmosphere of confidence, safety, and security. 

At ShmoisanI - Amman P.O. Box 925993 Tot. 663141 five tinea. Tejex TAMWEL 22407, JFH 23880 

AI Medina Branch • Near AI Rafidaln Bank 
TeL 627492, 845492 
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Jordan 


local news in brief | Financing of housing S- 



His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan at the Royal Court 

• Jamal Obeidal. head of the irbid Co-operative Organization 
by receiving 22.366 voles won a sweeping victory over six 
other candidates in the Irbid by-election. The election was to fill 
a vacant seat in the Lower House of Parliament. Mr Obeidat 
after the voting, staled that he was honoured to be chosen to 
serve the citizens of Irbid Governorate. 

a From 1 July, the Ministry of Communication is to introduce a 
fast niail delivery service. All operations pertaining to this ser- 
vice wilt initially be handled by thp Central Post Office in down- 
town Amman. According to Mr Mnnsour Ibn Tarif Under- 
secretary of the Ministry of Communications, tho service will in 
the initial stages be confined to Kuwait. UAE Qatar and Enypt. 

• Tho EEC has been called upon to contribution in a meaningful 
manner to the bringing of pence to the Middle East. This was 
contained in a lecture given by His Majesty King Hussein. His 
Majesty emphasized the need for Europe and the whole world to 
help re-establish peace that can guarantee the return of Arab 
land and end forever all the sufferings ol the people of the re- 
gion. 

• In an address to the 13th general assembly meeting of the 
Arab Bankers Union (AUB) in Amman. His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan. the Regent stated thnt Jordan seeks to 
establish itself as a prominent centre offering banking, scientific 
and technological services in the Arab region. He also callad 
upon Arab banks to shoulder a greater degree of responsibility 
towards implementing Arab projects and achieving joint Arab 
economic action. 

' a Delegates which took part in the 45th ordinary session of the 
Council of Arab Economic Unity (CAEU) in Amman issued recom- 
mendations which included a call on Arab states to extend moral 
as well as material support to the CAEU. 

• Thirty-three female professionals are taking part in the fourth 
educational course for women which opened in Zarqa. Women s 
role In the socio-economic development would be discussed and 
lectures on the labour movement in Jordan union and the Jorda- 
nian labour (aw would be given. 

• His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. the Regent, last 
Monday presented prizes and certificates to excelled graduates 
from the universities of Jordan and Yamiouk. Addressing the 
students during a reception at the Royal Court the Crown 
Prince stated that university graduation adds a new meaning to 
the values of education in our country.. It also opens a wider 
dimensions to the meanings of morals faith, science and work. 

• A meeting involving the general assembly of the Jordanian- 
Syrian free zones co-operation has held a session at the coni- 
mon border to endorse a general budget and programmes for 
activities and Investments in 1986 and i987. The Jordanian side 
was led by the Minister of Industry and Trade Rajai Muasher 
and the Syrian side by Dr Mohammed AI Imadi. miniate* of eco- 
nomy and foreign trade. 

• " ht Minister of Communications Muhieddine AI Husseini has 
revested that the Governorate of Karak will be provided with an 
automatic telephone network service by mid 1987. The project is 
being financed through a JD 37 million loan from Japan. 

• "It was painful to see Arab capital frozen in financial markets 
■ of London, Geneva and New York, whfle we lack capital for in- 
vestment in Arab development projects'. This was Ihe view ex- 
pressed by His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. the 
Regent in an address lo the annual board meeting of the 
Jordanian-Egyptian Businessmen's Council in Amman. The 
Regent made it known that Jordan and Egypt have common so- 
cial and economic denomination and should therefore lay down 
a strong bilateral co-operation. 

• The International Monetary Fund (IMF) is ending a mission to 
Jordan for a 10-day visit during which they will meet with Jorda- 
nian officials to familiarize themselves with the economic situa- 
tion. together with the government's policy. 

• The Ministry ot Health has placed a ban on Ihe sale 01 a 
range of drugs in the seme class as children's aspirin without 0 

. doctor's prescription. Dr Zaid Hamzeh.the Minister of Health has 
cautioned all pharmacists against the sale of children s aspirin 
and similar drugs. 

' * The Housing Corporation has announced that housing units 
are available for the public lo purchase and pay lor in montniy 
; instalments In up to 20 years. The units are at different sites 
; around the country and government employees will be given 
; priority. Mr Mahmoud AI Sutari disclosed that the untis are in 
. toNF’lfl estates at Ajloun at the cost of JD 14.000. Jerash JO 
.13,000 Sahab JD 12,500. Irbid JD 12.000. Tafileh JO 14.000 
Ma'an JD 11,600. 


THINK OF housing finance In 
Jordan and the Housing 
Bonk (HB) comes into mind. 
Since its establishment in 
1974 the bank has played a 
dominant role In providing 
finance for virtually all parti- 
cipating elements In the 
housing sector. 

The bank's mandate Is to 
provide medium and long 
term financing for both indi- 
viduals and groups with spe- 
cial attention to the needs of 
limited income groups. Since 
its establishment the HB has 
extended JD 322.52 million 


Jerash ’86 


By Venita Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

PREPARATIONS ARE under- 
way in Jerash for the annual 
Festival of music and Ihe arts. 

Stalls and stages are being 
erected and spot-lights ore be- 
ing fixed. Full details and the 
time table ol events will be pu- 
blished In next Thursday's issue 
of The Jerusalem Star. 

The Festival wltl take place 
from July 1986. 


In loans for a total of 61,566 
housing units. 

On the Institutional side, 
the bank supports Housing 
Corporation (HC) projects 
though HC beneficiaries ar- 
range their individual loans 
with the corporation. It has 
also provided loans for the 
UDD 1 project and will pro- 
vide a further JD 10 million 


for UDD2. The HB is also the 
major provider of individual 
housing loans and this cov- 
ers all income levels. 

It Is able to extend loans of 
about 27 times the borrow- 
ers monthly income up to JD 
7000. Thus with a monthly 
Income of JD 200 a client 
can borrow JD 5,400 for 15 
years at a montly repayment 
of JD 55. But one would ob- 
viously need additional sav- 
ings to rasle the purchasing 
of a house or fiat. (PAD) 


SECRETARY WANTED 


A travel and a tourist company Is In need of a female secret- 
ary. Fluent In English, German and good at typing. 

Call 606421 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 
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Luxuriously furnished studio apartments 
To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTEL * APARTOTEL * RESTAURANT 
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Offers uott ai 1 sfhurlizv Selection of Handicrafts 
that proves extraordinary creativity , 

Ceramics . Interior designs . Tapestries , Flowers . Dresses , 
Cushions. Rvimite. Bamboo . Handmade Carpets 
By Jordan leading Craftsmen & Designers , 

Jordon Hondi Croft/ Centre — 

Where objects reflect the spirit of Jordan heritage 
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Anti-Arabism in America is felt at all levels 


by Dana Adams Schmidt 

Sl.if W.v.iPmi'ilon Corruspninlont 
THE CURRENT wave ol iinti- 
AMbiiirn in Iho United Status 
should hi? (.‘valuator! in Ihn IkjIiI of 
furlim mnnifnstationo of ethnic 
fouling among Americans. 

Wlio has forgotten who I hap- 
penorj to the Japanese during ihe 
l.isl phase of World War II when 
thoy wero rounded up onrnnsse 
nn«l transported lo intermenl 
camps And before that, dining 
World War I ns well as II, Ihoro 
was blind action .again si Germans. 

Even wlinn no hostilities worts 
involved, Americans at one lime or 
anolhet have expressed high feel- 
ing m lain st immigrants who 
u nuisance been use some 
of them tiei.im* involved in crime 
.niij underwork! .activities I am 
thinking of tin* Irisfi (who also, and 
In this day. drift into the [jolite of 
some groat t'llms). Italians. Poles, 
and Spani i li->ijii.Mki?iii from La- 
tin Afilf’liiM 

Anti-AMlin.nl in Ament a is noth- 
mg new It existed a l.ing Vun* • bo- 
tori' Israel lietirmt nil ismh* in I lit ■ 
Middle K.imI Mainly those teeling:; 
s|ji.ui«i fii.tin igner tn. o Ameik.in 

sell! Ola ltii’11 v.yn’ly linn.lici mi 

Hi:' Midi lie I- a si or lor lh.it mailer 
an .my letjmii ontsnln I In.* United 
M.ito;. and L'nrope and are only 
new .vveii nuiiN.| this limit. it n.m 

When Atal.i-l-.r.i-'li i < inflict i amir 
Hite Hu* new:;, fin. I hi 1 :i Hi - Hun in 
min, :imi inter iniMeritlv ev»’r 

‘■in«‘«; ll i» ' Iv-Meli ji'.int id View 
d-iMiHMlc-.t. f , liHpn. , *»:,ivi?lv less S'*, 
hewru-r is n iore and nimi* Aio- 
er-sans le.iriK il a t.n| about Arabs 
as well as Israelis And as die 
Arabs n..ufi; their voices hoard 
morn often tho Israelis have 
rttotte-.l smee the beginning of the 
i.'idMies with a counter offensive. 
This is (. tun ft icled hy AIPAC. 01 
AfiK'iicnn -Israeli Public Affairs 
Com unlit > 0 . an organization that 
has achieved such dominance in 
Ihe information field dial some 
friends of Isrnul have gasped: 
'Enough, enogh. there will inevit- 
ably bo a backlash." 

AlPAC has done so well by get- 
ting into the electoral process. AI- 
PAC organizes contributions to 
tho campaigns of Senators and 
Congressmen who foe the line, 
and it works against those who 
arc counted as friends of the 
Arabs: Men like Charles Percy, 
Republican Senator from Illinois, 
who was defeated after many 
years In Congress in a campaign 
that was vastly over inflated by 
AIPAC contributions 
' So powerful is AIPAC that tt was 


The ‘TV Arab’ 


the Nile, and My Chauffeur." 

is cast in most popular shows ADC protests are sometimes ef. 
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Mad di.fi nitli a lunch uf the d«»n: an American vk-w «f Gaduffi 


abl-v when the* issue? of arms for 
>Kiudi Arabia came along, to stand 
.iskIo and s.iy that this time it was 
not .join') lo <|f?l involved. But of 
u'lirsi? aH the CoiMjreusinen and 
lionatorf. kn.;w whore AIPAC 
:;!• »Hl Jind who was most likely to 
i.nntrihub; to Ih.’ii re- elect ion. It 
was no.il for AIPAC to stand aside 
in this fashion bncauso US «jov- 
(jriiuiHiil interest was very much 
on tho side of this relatively small 
$350 million purchase of missiles 
by Iho Saudis 

Another quirk in tho situation 
was Iho Israeli Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Pores who was understood to 
toko the altitude that the United 
Slates had best go through with 
the niisoilns sale. (A) Because the 
SaucJis might really and truly need 
them against Iran, and (B) Be- 
cause it is important lo Israel that 
the United States maintain good 
relations with the moderates of 
Iho Middle East. The United 
States had already antagonized 
Jordan by turning down its arms 
request. Also, King Hussein was 
bitter because the United Stales 
had not been willing to go the ex- 
Ira mile in upholding Palestinian 
rights of self-determination. That 
mlgh have made a success of the 
Hussein -Arafat peace initiative. 

With stimulation from AIPAC and 
other pro-lsraeH organizations Un- 
ited States films, radio and televi- 


sion have gone off on an extraor- 
dinary anti-Arab binge. 

In 1984 Jack G. Shaheen pu- 
blished a little book called "The TV 
Arab", published by Bowling Greo 
State University. Ohio, which put 
its linger on the problem of ster- 
eotypes that gel popularized by 
films and TV. In one passage he 
wrote: 

TV Arabs si ill prowl across the 
tube.' 

In Hart to Harl" Arab dignita- 
ries try to assassinate their king. 

In Charlie's Angels 1 Arab ter- 
rorists attempt to murrlei an Arab 
delegation as well as scores of in- 
nocent Americans. 

In "Tho Powers of Mathew 
Star,'' Mr Moustafa trios to buy 
the services of kidnaped American 
geniuses. 

In "Simon A Simon" A.J. reluc- 
tantly poses as a Kuwaiti oil 
sheikh with eight wives. 

In "Small and Frye" ihe detec- 
tives jeer: You can tell the man's 
an Arab. He stole the bedsheets 
from the Aladdin Hotel.' 

In "Soap" a character suffers 
from hBarl problems because her 
daughter is dating a PLO mem- 
ber.' 

In "Lou Granl" a detective arg- 
ues that Arab oil is America’s oil. 
'The Arabs would still be riding 
their camels over it if it weren't 


for us, lie says. 

in ‘‘Dynasty'" Blake Carrington 
shouts: Do I have to invade Ihe 
damn (Arab) country to gel my oil 
out?'." 

And so on. 

Shaheon concludes that if writ- 
ers and producers were lo "show 
Arabs as Ihoy really are. viewers 
would not be so quick to see 
(Item as billionaires, bombers and 
belly dancers. Producers could 
dispatch this stereotype to video 
purgatory, to join other worn out 
stereotypes — the black domes- 
tic, the savage Indian, the cunning 
Oriental and the Italian mobster — - 
never to reach the screen again." 

Lately ADC. the American-Arab 


fective. ABC networks has shown 
itself especially co-operative. 

Often repeated stereotypes 
leave a mark on people's minds i 
especially young peoples'. || I 
should therefore not be altogether 
surprising that there have been a ■ 
number of major anti -Arab in- 
cidents and scores of minor ones. 
The major ones include the murder • 
with a pre-set bomb of Alei Odeh. ■ 
the director of the ADC office In ' 
Los Angeles: the fire-bombing ol ! 
the ADC offices in Washington. • 
and harassment of the ADC office ; 
in New York lo the point where 
ADC officers wisely closed it tem- . 
porarily. 

Minor incidents consist mosl i 
often of rude telephone calls 
sometimes hostile encounters on ..1 
the street, threats to hurt wives f 
and children, insulting graffiti. ! 
roughing up or taunting school i 
children. 

This attitude filters through to ; 
Congress and the Executive 
Branch. While such- things are \ 
hard lo substantiate among diplo- j 
mats the story is circulating that ; 
George Shultz, the Secretary of j 
State, did at one time see himsell j 
as a peacemaker in the Middle < 
East. But somewhere around Ihe 
beginning of 1985 he appears to 
have changed his line and gone 
over completely to support of Is- 
rael. He was influenced, it seems 
by Arab terrorism, notably the sky- 
jacking of a TWA airliner and Ihe 
hijacking of an Italian cruise ship, 
not to mention the killing of Ameri- 
can servicemen and others. 

Be that as it may, the outlook 
for US Middle East relations « 
bleak. US bombing of Tripoli and 
Benghazi irritated all the Arabs, 
not just those friendly lo Qadhali 
As for the Saudi arms eplsode.il 
will leave bad feelings no mattei 
whether the Presidential veto ol 


Anti Discrimination Committee, has ’he Congressional ban on arms to 


vigorously taken the lead in an- 
swering discrimination of ail kinds. 
In a recent handout it drew atten- 
tion to two television films that 
were shot in Israel, the "Iron 
Eagle" and "Delta Force", both 
based on ihe hijacking of a TWA 
aircraft. A character in the first of 
these alludes to the Arabs as 
"those bastards" that run "glmpy 
little countries." In the second, 
street scenes shot in Jaffa make 
no secret of close Mas to Israel. 

Similar themes may be ob- 
served in "Power. Back to the Fu- 
ture, To Live and Die in L.A.. Down 
and Out in Beverly Hills, Jewel of 


the Saudis was overridden or not 

In the first place “Stingers," the 
hand-held anti-aircraft missiles 
were deleted from the bill at the 
last minute, in Ihe second place 
President Reagan and Secretary 
Shultz do not appear to have 
made a major effort to get the bd 
through. At the crucial moment 
when the bill rejecting the sale 
was first voted on by Congress, 
the President was on his ranch in i 
California. 

ADC goes from strength to j 
strength in organizing Arab- . 
Americans defensively. But their > 
mood is pessimistic. j 


The Haj: Best selling crusade of Zionist propaganda 



Denying arms to the Arabs- 
a tale of a Zionist Congress 

THE US Senate's reluctant approval — by just one vote — of President Reagan's $265 
million arms sale to Saudi Arabia has come as no surprise to Capitol Hill observers. Am- 
erican politicians are historically wary of arms deals with the Arab world, partly because 
in the American public mind Arab countries have become synonymous with many o of the 
United States' woes. 




By D?vld Godolphln 
Special lo The Star 
LEON URIS'S " The Haj" is Ihe latest 
, t tv the long line of books, not all ol 
■them novels.' which seem to have 
-ibeeh; created specifically lo cause 
offence- to tho Muslim and Arab 
iwcrld-it purports to he a historical 
„ jltQvel. but in reality it is no more 
: Tfhan blutunt propaganda m the 
of . fiction.' 

a The W*>k tflila the .story of ibra- 

- ttfro At .Sonkorl, the chieftain of a 
West 1 Bank village: and hto pivotal 

; . Tele ini tho iaitiuggte betwaen tho 
"T&prttatiji arid the Arab Nationalists 
••••j-for- ihe 1 pcsftesssUm of Palestine 
the years 1922-fiB. Ibrahim 
’■Oik-'nta-'Hiijj’ bf lhe tmo fa cureless 
; ;>*Soar«ih detatt «h Uris's part. 

/ JtAaWrit slioutd ho Ttnj\ since tho 
■ Hitj trofor >»<to IhohoSy pilgtimego it- 
V jfctf , 1 iwt to Ihe pilgrim). 

. Jv* Tito jrtutb writqto he#p pratgri on 
i tof « the ; character ol 
Vjttohm-- fm "mqst : mbmdrtibte 

- ;.r^®4!ton B irufy-feruarkaWe ■ 
; ‘J l i real V 'd! . ••.w’WiQhfc-' teori Oris has" 

!'$ ? i$e ." W rxrnintencfafs. are . 


; !i. h' - v wums, fv com mere mis. are 
: veracity of their 

1 ■ V- 1 ' V ■: ■ , ■ 
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pitch, but this one is wider of the 
mark than most. For Ibrahim AJ 
Spukorl is nothing more than an 
Arab Uncle Tom.' a mouthpiece 
for Uris's Zionist propaganda who 
constantly urges his villagers and 
his fellow Arabs to come to terms 
with the Jewish settlement oppos- 
ite the village and Uie whoto Israeli 
sattleman! of Palestine Ibra- 
him's real anomies are shown to 
be not the Jewish colonizers but 
the Arab lu actors who will not allow 
the Palo slini .m 3 to share the land 
in peace and harmony as offered 
by the Israelis 

In Urte'ft version of Palestinian 
hiatoiy.no land was over stolen by 
Iho Jewish set Hors, no village over 
bulldozed all iho feoltlempnls are 
built on in nd sold lo tho Jews at 
inflated prices by obsenteo Pales- 
tinian landfbrds. ■' 

Ibrahim's wofsilaulla, 40 shown 
by UriB. are his naively and' gulli- 
bility , pbrlictifqdy where his fellow 
Arabs are concerned. Hia fellow’ 
Arabs, according to Uris, ere never 
toss than a murdering horde of 
warntongers , whom the author 
. eoivsianiiy contrasts . with Ihe. 
peacefovmg Israelis. Urjs never 


misses a chance to reinforce all 
Ihe old prejudices against the 
Arab world that the media, espe- 
cially Ihe 'popular' media, have 
been propagating since the mo- 
vies of Rudolph Valentino: Arabs 
are lazy, ignorant, venal, cruel, co- 
wardly. etc., etc.. The Jews, on the 
other hand, are presented as a 
gen tlo, pastoral folk, not unlike the . 
Amish in Pennsylvania, quietly go- 
ing about Iho business of cultivat- 
ing iho land and only forced to 
take up arms and dufend it by 
Arab intransigence. 

Ibrahim's youngest son Ishmael. . 
who narrntes much of the story; 
mocks the fnct lhat his teacher in 
the refugee camp school Instructs 
ihe class that "Canaan 1 was an 
Arab land before Joshua stole it 
from the Arab people. For four 
thousand years Palestine had 
been stolen land." He does not 
mock Ihe fact that Menachem Be- 
gin stakes his claim to the West 
Bank op the fact that it was Ihe 
Biblical land of Judea and Samaria 
only a liltfa less than 4,000 years 
ago. What Ihe ancient Israelites 
seized by conquest was lost by 
conquest. To this day Palestine 


remains essentially a conquered 
land. 

One can make allowances for 
Mr Uris. He is the author of sev- 
eral previous novels, including the 
famous Exodus (1959), which 
chronicles the Holocaust, that 
most inhuman episode in the his- 
tory of this far from civilized cen- 
tury. But While the world must not 
be allowed to forget the obscenity 
of Nazism, it is wrong of Uris — 
.and other Zionist apologists — to 
expect that sympathy for the vic- 
tims of. Hiller will forever blind the 
world to the fact that the victims 
6 f fascist aggression are fast be- 
coming fascist aggressors. 

In Ihe most telling of his few ob- 
jective moments Uris quotes a 
saying of Nasser's: "How much 
longer must we Arabs bear Wes- 
tern guilt for th 8 Holocaust and 
how Tong will the Jews collect 
interest on It?" 

The Haj. which not only Insults 
the Arab people but even dares to 
profane the Holy Qur'an, with 
mockery was high In the bestseller 
lists and has been published In 
every major language, It will reach, 


like Exodus and Trinity, millions d 
readers. At the novel's cllma» 
Ibrahim, clinging lo traditional mo- 
rality even In the camps, kills his 
favourite daughter who has dis- 
graced the family honour with her 
sexual promiscuity. 

In the non-Muslim world Mr Uris 
will score an enormous props; 
ganda bonus. For as readers 
sympathies are engaged on belw 
of this supposedly typical bunch ol 
dispossessed Palestinians, so 
Uris's arguments that the Pales- 
tinians have only themselves and 
their fellow Arabs to thank for 
their predicament and that the Is- 
raelis are benevolently blameless, 
will reach a wider audience, man/ 
of whose uniformed judgement w* 
be all too easily swayed to. ^ 
view of Middle East history. : 

The publication of The Haj 
be viewed by the Arab world 
Just as another In the endless ser- 
ies of libels upon their life ® n ,J 
customs; but as a major defeat JJ 
the war; of words, the. battler^ 
on which the state of Israel was 
founded and on which, In the ey®® 
of much of the World, It still holds 
. the balance of power. ■ ' 
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Reagan: Encouraging ‘Arabo- 
phobia' 

WASHINGTON — Time was when 
the sycophancy of US politicians 
toward Israel was explained in 
terms of elections for the Con- 
gress and Senate, made worse 
when n presidential poll was also 
in the offing. Now there doesn't 
seem to be any year or season 
when Ihe US administration can 
safely propose arms sales to the 
Arab world. 

In the past, administrations al- 
ways understood the "need for 
ovenhandedness" In Middle East 
policy, even if Congress went 
along with the anlt-Arab bigotry of 
some campaign funders. Even to- 
day. there Is a difference — but 
the difference is getting thinner. 

President Jimmy Carter had 
more success than President Rea- 
gan in getting Arab arms sales 
through Congress, in part because 
he was a Democratic president 
dealing with a Democratic Con- 
gress, and in part because Israel 
had a particularly disliked leader 
at the lime — Menachem Begin. 


By Russell Warren Howe 

Compass News Features 

Reagan is opposed by a heavily 
Democratic House of Representa- 
tives and has almost as much 
trouble with the Senate, where his 
Republican Party has a narrow 
majority which it may lose in next 
November's "off-year" elections. 

The Senate in May had mass- 
ively rejected — 73 to 22 — the 
proposal to sell missile replacem- 
ents to Saudi Arabia. An even 
greater landslide (356 to 62) de- 
vasted the proposal in the lower 
house and President Reagan had 
to veto Ihe Congressional ban. 

The heavy-handed Congressio- 
nal action was all the more re- 
markable because the sale was 
relatively small and involved wea- 
pons already in the Saudi Inven- 
tory, and because the American 
Israeli Public Affairs Committee — 
Ihe main Israeli lobby — had an- 
nounced that "while not welcom- 
ing the sale, we will not oppose it." 

Why would American politicians 
be more pro-Israel than AIPAC? 
Arab diplomats say it is because 
the administration tacitly encou- 
rages Arabophobla, 

"Thla is the most pro-Israel US 
administration ever," says PLO 
envoy Hassan Abdul Rahman. 
Saudi Ambassador Prince Bandar 
'bn Sultan says only -slightly more 
cautiously that "ll would be hard 
to disagree" with his friend Hass- 
ari s remark. 

Bandar made a point of refusing 
J° '°bby for the missile sale, desp- 
ite nls successful role In the paBt 
as chief lobbyist for the sale of 
f-15s and AWACS radar-control 
f* rcr 0fl to Ihe kingdom, In reality, 
the Congressional feeling that It 
can tear up America's Middle East 
policy without causing a war with 
me administration Is based on the 
altitude of two men — Reagan 
himself and Secretary of State 
George Shultz, both of whom have 
become converts to the Zionist 
cause while in office. 

National Security Adviser John 
Poindexter la an another favourite 
of the Israeli embassy, but West 
Jerusalem has powerful critics — 




Stinger missiles: Given to Angolan rebels but denied to Saudi allies 


notably Defence Secretary Casper 
Weinberger and CIA director Will- 
iam Casey, who has found on Ihe 
job that Israel's vaunted Mossad 
intelligence agency is the sort of 
scoop artist more appreciated by 
weekly tabloids than by the New 
York Times. 


Shultz. 


former university 


professor, made a fortune in the 
Arab world after he became a sen- 
will pirate American military techn- 
ology — an offense committed 
more often by Israel than any 
other counlry. 

The agreement will give contract 
work to Israeli firms and laborato- 
ries and will also provide Israel 


with antl-mlBSile technology at 
Star Wars technology Israel will 
acquire Is "relevanl lo Its Immedi- 
ate security needs. 1 ' 

On a broader level. Congress 
and the administration can prac- 
tise anti-Arabism successfully be- 
cause the American public has 
been largely conditioned to see 


‘On a broader level, Congress and the administration can practise 
anti-Arabism successfully because the American public has been 
largely conditioned to see this attitude as an acceptable form of rac- 
ism in the current era.’ 


lor director of the construction 
giant Bechtel Inc, but he cooled to 
the area after his own costly milit- 
' ary mistakes in Lebanon. Last 
year, he and heagan withdrew a 
$4.4 billion proposal to sell Saudi 
Arabia more F-15 fighters, rather 
than take on Congress over It. 
Riyadh turned to Britain and or- 
dered Tornadoes instead. 

Now. defence observers ques- 
tion whether the US will deliver the 
live AWACS aircraft for which Riy- 
adh has already paid $6 billion or 
whether Congress will force Boe- 
ing to return the money with inter- 
est, thus obliging the US taxpay- 
ers to buy them. 

Although Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan — - which was refused $1.9 
billion of weapons — can buy 
equivalents of most American 
weaponry in Europe, replacing 
AWACS would be harder. The 
French and British counterparts, 
for example, are inferior in elec- 
tronics and range of territory cov- 
ered. 

The politicians' snub to Ihe con- 
servative Reagan regime's most 
conservative Arab partner comes 
on the heels of America's signature 
of an agreement with Israel to 
share Star Wars technology with 
that country. 

Hitherto, only Britain and West 
Germany had been brought Into 
tho programme, 

Japan, regarded as Ihe most 
. vulnerable or America's treaty all- 
ies, has been refused participation 
for fear that Japanese Industry 


more practical levels than strate- 
gic warfare, including the research 
and development of space-based 
sensors. 

Deputy Assistant Defence Se- 
cretary Frank Gaffney says the 


this attitude as an acceptable 
form of racism in the current era. 

Films, television, cartoons and 
biased reporting have created an 
image in the United States of 
Arabs as exotic and violent, and 




Shultz: 

A converted Zloniet 

the prime cause of many of Ameri- 
ca's problems 

Most Americans believe it was 
the Arab leaders, not the Shah of 
Iran, who brdught about lire rise in 
oil prices in tho 1970s, and have 
never been told how long prices 
were frozen before. 

.When tho prico of gold rocketed 
in n few yoars from $32 to $850 
an ounce, after a similar froozo. 
this sparked little interest in the 
United States except among in- 
vestors 

All activity to recover occupied 
Palestinian territory is treated as 
"terrorism." Arabs are seen as 
preferring fighting to negotiating. 

in contrast, revolutionary 
violence in Africa is rightly com- 
pared with America's fight for in- 
dependence two centuries ago; 
communal violence in India or Sri 
Lanka attracts little attention, 
while a half-dozen deaths in Beirut 
Is page one news. 

Things that are Arab and popu- 
lar have either changed their 
names in the Unitod States, or dis- 
appeared. In the grocery stores, 
flat Arab bread, always a favour- 
ite. is no longer labelled "Syrian 
bread" but "Israeli bread." There 
has been a sharp drop In the sates 
of Kefflyeh head-scarves, worn as 
neck-scarves here in winter. 

And Palestinian Americans often 
refer to themselves as "Jorda- 
nians" for safely. The administra- 
tion's current preoccupation with 
"terrorism" has vitiated Ihe Arab 
image even more. When Ihe dollar 
exchange rale slumped by more 
than 35 per cent, and foreign 
travel fell off proportionately, 
many newspapers attributed the 
slump in foreign tourism by Ameri- 
cans to "terrorism." 

Russell Warren Howe Is an au- 
thor and journalist who writes 
on International affairs. 


Understanding the Arab 


By David Lamb 

THE QUINTESSENTIAL Arab is 
Juha, a man who lives in Ihe fa- 
bles and imaginations of the Arab 
world, and nowhere in Ihe Middle 
East is there a figure more rev- 
ered. He 19 lovable, eccentric, sim- 
ple. His optimum is boundless, his 
generosity has no limits. He Is 
said to be a fool but ho Is clever 
and conniving and usually oulwils 


Time passed. Juha's friends came 
to visit him end found him lounging 
about in great comfort, white the 
donkey happily roved over the 
gardens. They warned him lime 
and again that if he failed to come 
up with a literate donkey at the 
end of three years, he would 
6 urely lose hia head. But Juha was 
unperturbed. 


and conniving and usually outwits S | ia || not give up hope." ha 

every sultan he encounters. For aa | d '-AMer all, one of four things 
the Arabs, Juha is the Waller Mitty m j 0 ht happen — the sultan might 
of Arabia, the title man living out t j| 6| f ma y t jj 8i {tie donkey may die 
his fantasies, always triumphing or — w h 0 knows? — the donkey 
over great odds. For the the Wes- ma y learn lo read and write," 


tern, to understand Juha is to 
comprehend, to a small degree at 
least, the character of the Arab. 

When the sultan wanted 
someone to teach his pet donkey 
to read and write, Juha volun- 
teered. He said Ihe task would 
take three years and to accom- 


than the scholars, Ihe bungler who 
knows that every problem has a 
simple solution, the good Samari- 
tan who cheerfully gives street 
beggars the money his wife has 
advanced him for bread because 
the beggar's need is greater. 

1 like Ihe Juha stories because 
they add a human dimension to 
Ihe Arab character that one sel- 
dom sees portrayed in Ihe West, if 
ne had traded his robes for slacks 
and his mosque for a church, kids 
in the cornbelt of America or the 
villages of England would have 
understood exactly whal Juha 
was all about. Yet to be different 
is of ton to be stereotyped,, end 
when Westerners talk about Juha 

— or more Importantly, the Arab 

— there Is rarely any common 


. ^ „ j __ . vYua mi duuui. ibi to Ob uinerem 

Juha Is usually P^ured ae an . , 8 ofion (0 ^ atereotyped, and 
old man with a white beard, a when . Westerners talk about Juha 
floppy hat and black robes. He Is 

said to have been born in Iraq, al- — or more Importantly, the Arab 

though whether such n character ‘ 

ever really, ex toted, no one knows. ,here ,a rarely any common 

But Juha stories have been ground of mutual understonding 


take three years and to accom- passed down through the genera- that enables them to view him as a 
plish it he would ned a villa with lions. from Syria to Morrocco and in person instead ol a political car- 


servants. The sultan agreed and 
next day Juha and the dohkey 


Ihe hearts of adults and children toon. 
Juha lives today as the' buffoon 


moved into a splendid 1 mansion, vvhd proves himself more learned 
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juha as depleted In popular literature 


Understanding the Arab 


Continued from page 5 

Simply bCCiiisn li*3 ifcius -jCMM mo 
dilfiireiit tu W«i3tt»riWM*i — in 
religion Kiivjii.iyo. culture 

• til*; Aral) con sr^timfly has bnnn 

by .1 dmiblo standard in the 
West When lie buys properly in 
llv* United States, ru, Saudi Ara- 
bia's minister of industry. Ghazi 
Gonaibk. pointed out in a Los An- 
geles speech it is n minor scan- 
dal. when <1 non -Arab buys the 
same property, d is n sound in- 
vestment When an American ac- 
quires an expensive painting, ho is 
considered cultured and lefmcri. 
when an Arab does tire same 
thing, he is decadent. 

You know, stereotypes cut 
both ways." Sultan Ibn Salman Al 
Saud monlioned one day as wo 
silt in his office in Riyadh, talking 
about the negative image of Arabs 
in the Weal, t remember once, 
when I was very young, my par- 
ents said that wo were going to 
the United States for a visit. I said 
great, as tong ns it was Los An- 
• getos or New York. Bui I told them 
I wouldn't go to Chicago Chicago 
really scared me. I though it was 
fuff of gangsters and (hat people 
were getting killed on every street 
corner. That's what television had 
taught me.” 

Prince Sultan, not yet 30. was a 
bachelor; articulate and eloquent 
in his flowing white dishdasha. and 
as a member of the royal family, 
was presumably very rich. He was 
licensed to pilot executive jets, his 
lather was a provincial governor, 
his degree was in mass communi- 
cations from the University of 
- Denver. Where, yes hjs class- 
. mates had kidded him about living 
in a lent and riding n camel Unlike 
•the ' political .-cartoons we in Utc 
We$l ape of Arabs. Prince Sultan 

• wits retorted and unnasumiqg tfith 
the build 01 an athlete find Ihn 
good looks of a film star.. 

f dfcfnl; tj©i»r of Prince Sultan 
.flfliilh iint*f l.noticoU .his picture In 
/ :.Hve ’ loal-AngiSips Times, a few 
i'xrtflWfi* apo He dreaded in a. 

i .' Wofiimn tniskwss suit and would 
nit ■■'■ hjavft titiractfefd a second 
Qfeipcei bii .wy • Slrcefin . America, 
i fa lvkti ilist buriifan ftw ffnu Arsli 
fo! Ifqvel .to 'fpai-ti. luw |«b \1 wiped 
; ttuhfctfr' i. Q . leKjcWintwiiicerto i is 
* ; safittiltfi, Arab Luo- 

••• j ffw&ifyrfrjj the IBl.H'miijbJbn of the 
. $hutif<F.pjfic6very; Thu pririco.who 
■ Wy&'&m ft) Wnafiftlghm Ini' meet 
^sldoirt; Ronald RuagurtTri the 
,'iv jV»i4»r Mgiisfr tqtd fcowtbe mission 
r 1 t h -.M , vtvmY i™ : » -soiise. old work! 

i| Seipnied. 
-hail id- 


Prince Sultan said, you try to ro- 
cminize lha enuntrios, especially 
Saudi Arabia. It stands out It’s 
very distinct Then you keep mis- 
sing the countries and you look 
only at the continents By tho sixth 
■Jay the whole world becomes a 
bountiful blue and white and 
yellow painting. Those boundaries 
really disappear. ' 

Most Westerners never see an 
Arab like Prince Sultan portrayed 
on television or in editorial car- 
toons. Most would be started to 
read Will Durant's The Story ol Ci- 
vilization and learn that 
during Europe's Dark Ages, the 
Arabs fed the world in power, or- 
der and extent of government, in 
refinement of manners, in stan- 
dards ol living, in humane legisla- 
tion and religious toleration, in lit- 
erature. scholarship, science, me- 
dicine and philosophy.” If asked to 
describe an Arab, most would 
probably use the same adjectives 
Americans did in a public opinion 
survey published in the spring 
1981 edition of the Middle East 
Journal — ’barbaric and cruel/ 
Treacherous.' war-like' and 'rich/ 
In short, the West sees the Arab 
as being a millionaire, a terrorist, a 
camel herder or a refugee bul not 
as a real human being. 

Probably no ethnic or religious 
group — blacks, Jews and Hi- 
spanics included — has been so 
constantly and massively dispara- 
ged in (he media as the Arabs 
over the past two decades. During 
Israel's ■ invasion of Lebanon In 
1982. The Los Angeles Times ran 
two front-page photographs one 
day— the first showed an Israeli 
soldier praying near Beirut, the 
second, a Palestinian guerrilla fir- 
ing his rifle in combat. The mass- 
age. howevgr unintentional on tho 
editor's pari. . reinforced the 
West s .general perception ol both 
the Israeli and tho Arab. Ono was 
n - puaca-lovmg . tain, the other a 
war -monger, indeed, being Arab is 
a liability, for virtually, everywhere 
, ootsida the Arab world ho is ster- 
enlypmi in nogcitivo terms 
Wfieh a. school In suburban 
• Wushinfitun. DC held a Halloween 
costume parly not long ngo, eight 
u! tilt? Children tarried up dressed 
nfv Arabs. .Thcfr nccussortc^ In- 
cluded toy guns' rubber Mws. oil 
•mn& anil moneybags.' Among tho 
bynppyms for Arab jo a recent edi- 
tion of Webstot 3 Colteniflle Thoa- 
trq ar$ vagabond. 1 ’drifter,' hobo' 
and /tramp; Even Sedanie Sheer; 
the widely qqclaim^d .children's 
, television show, ortce 'iised an 
■ Arab figure, to pbrif^y . ih'a concept 
. of danger. And’ in 1^0 when US 
federal agon Is posing ns wealthy 
ArabsJrom .Qnjj^gna 
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(ered bribes to a congressman in 
return for political favours. I hey 
called their undercover operation 
Abscani (lor Arab scam). Few peo- 
ple were offended but what would 
tho public reaction have been had 
they named their operation Jew- 
senm or Bfackscnm? No matter 
The Arab is fair tjamo 

To be sure, the Arabs themsel- 
ves are partly responsible for the 
persistence of on unflattering im- 
age The portrait of playboy prin- 
cess frolicking in London, ol ter- 
rorist thugs taking credit for re- 
pugnant deeds, of leaders who 
seem intent on establishing Arab 
identity by simply being noisy, 
none of this has done much to 
convince the average television 
viewer in North America or Europe 
that the Arabs are different from 
their stereotype. Recent terrorist 
attacks against innocents on the 
Mediterranean and at the Roman 
and Vienna airports serve. In fact, 
to reinforce prejudices against the 
Arabs as people. Yet do we think 
of (he Irish as assassins because 
of Ihe Irish Republican Army”? Do 
we think of Americans as a nation 
of kilters because of the 200,000 
murders committed in the United 
States every year? If not. then 
why should we hold 1Q7 million 
Arabs in contempt because of the ; 
work of a lunatic fringe? 

Like most Third World people. ; 
the Arabs cannot fathom why no 
one understands them — and 
they do almost nothing to con- 
vinca any one to bother. Their 
governments are inept at articulat- 
ing their causes and unskilled at 
using public relations to manipu- 
late opinion. They criticize (and 
are envious of) Ihe Israelis for ex- 
erting great influence over Amerf- 
■ can politicians and the American 
public, yet except for Egypt and, 
to a lesser extent, Saudi Arabia, 
they have never made an effort at 
home or abroad to cultivate tho 
foreign media, to lobby the politi- 
cians or to court the public. 

f asked one senior Arab diplo- 
mat who had bean based in the 
United States for four years if he 
had ovur spoken to a Rolary Club 
, or church group, taken a journalist 
to lunch or vlsitdd a university 
campus. ■'No." Ho said, "but I sup- 
pose that would have been a good 
idea." Ha then went on to soyjhat 
.hoi didn't understand why the 
Arabs t wqra still stereotyped In the 
. United States. ; . \ . • ?. 

DAVID LAMB, .currently on leave 
from The LoS Arigelea Times, Is 
: >. working on a^book eptltled The 
Arabs, -Jburneys . beyond the 
Mirage, due.to.be published by, 
Rbndonfr .House dext February. . . 


Opportunity for Arab Media 

THE VICTORY of Dr Kurt Waldheim In the last Austrian elections 
not only serves to highlight the Austrian people's Independence 
and refusal to cave In under Zionist pressure and blackmail, but 
also proves beyond any doubt that it is possible to defeat the 
Zionist media and put an end to Israeli-led control over world 
communication systems 

Arabs are therefore called upon to study the results ol the 
Austrian people's defiance and victory over healed propaganda 
campaigns waged against Dr Waldheim by the World Jewish 
Congress and other Zionist organizations. 

We should also be reminded that to belittle the power and 
under-handedness of the Zionist world media as a result of their 
recent failure to cripple the political future of Dr Waldheim would 
be a grave mistake and a dull excercise in over simplification. 

World Zionist media are still there and are still determined to 
pursue their monopoly and control over communication outlets 
all over the world. We also have to realize that for this one 
highly-publicized failure for Zionist propaganda, there are 
scores of others not so announced stories of success. 

The basic message for Arab media from the Austrian elections 
is Pint lying and fabrication of facts will never succeed, and will 
only serve to insult the intelligence of the people and thus acts 
as a boomerang or a aelf-de9tructlve device. Honesty and open- 
ness definitely have a better chance of carrying our voice and 
message to the world. Bul what more does it take for Arab me- 
dia to successfully carry out their responsibilities abroad? 

We often talk about the failure of Arab media, but very rarely 
do we stop to ask ourselves about the objective reasons for this 
shortcoming. Many people often draw a quick, but unfair, com- 
parison between the successful achievements of Zionist media 
in Europe and the United States and the dismal lack of 
prestige and influence of Arab media organization abroad. 

This relative estimation is unfair not only because we are 
drawing comparison between apples and oranges (since Arab 
media organizations abroad are official attentions of various 
governments while Zionist media outlets are free bureaux based 
on voluntary work and personal initiatives) but also because the 
Zionist media know what they want to accomplish and work 
together to achieve it. Arab media on the other hand does not 
simply have any clearly defined goals and suffer miserably from 
overlapping and Inter-rivalry in the way they carry out their op- 
erations abroad. 

The unfairness In the likening between Arab and Zionist media 
can even be carried one step further, for, why should we single 
media out of all other forms of political, social or economic life 
for blame in the Arab world? Are the media the only entitles that 
are confused, uncoordinated and chaotic In modern Arab life?) 

In order for Arab media to flourish abroad and achieve the 
aspirations of the Arab nation, a definition of these goals will 
have to be agreed upon first, and then a degree of co-ordination 
between the various Arab information centres will have to be 
followed In order to minimize duplication and repetition of certain 
ideas between Arab media bureaux abroad. 

The most difficult step in the proposed programme for enliven- 
ing the operation of Arab media abroad is without doubt the 
agreement on fhe objectives for Arab Information activities. How 
do we expect 22 Arab countries with different or opposing views 
on many issues to agree upon one plan for Arab Information 
abroad? Is it perhaps the wrong time to talk about unity and 
agreement between the Arab states when aff our hopes In unity, 
reconciliation and agreement are collapsing and crumbling In 
one way after the other before our naked eyes?! 

It should be stated at this juncture that optimism and unwav- 
ering belief In the eternal principles of Arab unity do not necess- 
arily have any bearing on my assertion that neither the present 
chaotic and confused situation In the Arab world or the holy war 
against the Arab Image abroad should deter us from trying lo 
salvage what is left of the Arab dignity and reputation through 
co-ordination and agreement. 

It is not, therefore, necessary for Arab Information centres In 
Europe and Ihe United States to agree on every issue down the 
line in order for them to adopt the techniques of joint co- 
operation. What is vital and needed at this point at least is for 
Arab Information bureaux to have the minimum agreement on 
certain broad national objectives and to look into the methods 
through which these objectives can be fulfilled by co-ordination 
' and co-operation: 

It Is true that nothing or very little can be achieved through the 
present situation thaf prevails within the circles of Arab informa- 
tion centres ail over the world. |t is also true that the transition 
to a state of agreement,’ definition of alms; and co-ordination, 
can only take place gradually. Nobody should expect a certain 
. Arab Information bureaux in Europe or America to drop its rny°‘ 
p|c sloganeering for one state, and to switch overnight to logical 
respectful dialogue that carries the hopes and aspirations of lha 
. whole Arab nation: The move can only take place on a gradual; 
transit joriaj and snail-pace baste. . 

„• The vittory of ipf Waldheim offers ah opportunity for the revj’ 
val of Arab fnactla tebroad, and ' the time- to capitalize on this si- 
Vtuatipn.ia right n6w. So let us act quickly on this Issue even with 
the fhfnfmom agreement, before it becomes! too late. ■ ^ 


By Mervyn Rees 

Compass Np'* ,c . Feu lures 
JOHANNESBURG South Africa 
— To newspaper design experts, 
the front page of a recent edition 
of Wits Student would hardly win 
awards for layout skill. But what it 
lacked in slick presentation, it 
more than made up tor with its 
K message. Squeezed between two 
photographs, one showing an 
armed South African policeman 
laying into sludenls with a trun- 
cheon. the headline read, "Police 
celebrate Republic Day at Wits — 
50 injured." 

In a country where an average 
of more than four people die 
violently every day in riot-torn 
black townships. Ihe Wits Student 
account of how 40 students and 
lecturers had been arrested and 
50 injured during a 3 May confron- 
tation with police seemed almost 
trivial. But the newspaper of Jo- 
hannesburg's University of the 
Witwatersrund captured in gra- 
phic terms how tho crisis swoep- 
* rng tho country now has engulfed 
its white university campuses. 

Not since the early 1960s. when 
tho liberal Wits nnd University of 
Cutic Town (UCT) campuses were 
regarded ns hotbeds of subver- 
sion by (lie authorities, have South 
Africa’s once tranquil white, black, 
English and Afrikaans universities 
boon plunged Into such turmoil. 
Tho political fragmentation of 
student opinion is a mirror of the 
widening divisions within the coun- 
try ns n whole — but nowhere has 
political opinion hardened as much 
as in the minds of university 
students. 

"We are now paying lor the 
government's apartheid policies 
and its short-sighted decision to 
enforce separate education." said 
second-year Wits student Michael 
Goodman after the latest outbreak 
of violence. "How can we separ- 
ate what is happening In the town- 
ships from our lives on campus?" 
Said Goodman. "Next year I'll 
probably have to go into the army 
lo fight in the townships. It’s time 
we spoke out about what’s hap- 
pening.” 

Following recent violence on 
campus, the Wits university au- 
thorities accused police of over- 
reaction and inflaming the situa- 
tion. After riot police had raided 
the campus three times armed 
with shofguns, teargas and sticks, 
deputy vice-chancellor Mervln 
Shear said, "The best way lo res- 
tore peace at the university Is for 
fhe police to stay away.” But po- 
lice, pointing to recent violent cla- 
shes between members of the ra- 
dical Black Students' Society 
(BSS) Bnd the right-wing Students' 
Moderate Alliance (SMA), said 
they would continue to act If they 
"suspected a crime was taking 
placa.” 

' In one Incident. Wits student 
; Derek Hadley was kicked and 
i beaten savagely by fellow 
students after he spoke In 
■■ defence of the police. A young 
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Soweto uprising a decade ago. A final assault on a repulsive regime 


South Africa’s crisis engulfs universities 

• ‘The best way to restore peace is for the police to stay away’— vice-chancellor 


black woman was accused of be- 
ing a police informer when it was 
discovered she had a forged 
student card. While she was being 
hastily tried before a "people's 
court," n crowd of about 300 
surged forward and she had to be 
rescued by university staff. 

There aro now fanatical campus 
supporters of movements ranging 
from Ihe right-wing Afrikaner 
Weerslondsbeweging (Afrikaner 
Resistance Movement) to the out- 


can bn a matter of lifo nnd death. 

Al Wits, UCT nnd Natal Univers- 
ity students arc alfihatud to 
NUSAS. which in turn is an affili- 
ate of (lie United Democratic Front 
(UDF) The UDF is blamed by the 
government for fomenting unrest 
in league with the ANC. But the af- 
filiation means little for sludonts 
who are not actively involved in 
NUSAS Claire Wright, president 
of tho Wits Students' Representa- 
tive Council, said students had 


The political fragmentation of student opinion Is a mirror of the 
widening divisions within the country as a whole-but no where 
has political opinion hardened as much as in the minds of univ- 
ersity students. 


iawed African National Congress 
(ANC) and the Black Conscious- 
ness movement. Apolitical Afri- 
kaans university campuses also 
have been thrust into Ihe forefront 
of political battle. Cultural unity no 
longer protects Afrikaner from 
Afrikaner as political issues split 
student communities and mod- 
erates mobilize to block a right- 
wing bid for control. At most 
Afrikaans-speaking universities, 
few dare lo Identify with the strug- 
gle against apartheid. 

A third-year law student at the 
conservative University of Pot- 
chefstoom who was labelled a 
Communist recently was ass- 
aulted, had his head and chest 
shaved, and was left chained to a 
fence by fellow students. His 
crime? With his partly-paralyzed 
room-mate, he wanted to form a 
focal branch of the National Union 
of South African Students (NU- 
SAS). At black campuses, where 
clashes between students and the 
security forces have become a 
terrifying reality, student politics 


"definitely become more politiciz- 
ed " "We want to find out whal the 
grievances of black students are." 
she said. 

The largest body of black 
students is represented by the 
Azanian Students’ Organization 
(AZASO). another UDF affiliate. 
NUSAS has a largely white mem- 
bership. while most black students 
belong to AZASO. There is co- 
operation between them within the 
non-raclal UDF. Another political 
player is the Black Consciousness 
student body, the Azanian Stud- 
ents' Movement (AZASM). affi- 
liated to the Azanian People's Or- 
ganization (AZAPO) and the 
National Forum. AZASM members 
have clashed with AZASO stud- 
ents on black campuses. The 
Black Consciousness students are 
also hostile to liberals, which on 
campus means NUSAS - 

A complicating factor on 
English-speaking campuses is the 
Students' Moderate Alliance, 
which appeals to conservative wh- 



How tong can apartheid hide behind armoured-cars? 


ites. David Welsh, prolessor ol po- 
litical studies at the University of 
Cape Town, cays the SMA*s sup- 
port is small and the movement Is 
widely regarded as crypto-nation- 
afisf. Afrikaans campuses are 
linked to the conservative Afri- 
caanse Student bond (ASB). to 
which 15 universities, colleges 
and technical schools are affi- 
liated. Last year, even the ABS ex- 
pressed support for the inclusion 
of blacks in the South African con- 
stitution and for influx controls to 
ba abolished — not necessarily a 
great leap in thinking, since the 
government already had announc- 
ed abolition of the pass system 
and Is still debating ways of in- 
cluding blacks in the constitutional 
process. 

Stellenboseh University, with its 
own NUSAS branch. Is an excep- 


tion. Its student leaders voted for 
the scrapping of the Group Areas 
Act -7 which the government re- 
fuses to consider. They algo had 
their passports withdrawn when 
they planned to meet the ANC 
youth group In Lusaka, Zambia. In- 
stead, they held talks with 
the UDF. as well as with Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi’s 430.000- 
strong fnkatha Youth Brigade 
Movement. Most South African 
prime ministers were educated at 
Stellenbosch, but lew observers 
are convinced this means the re- 
formists may have more say In fu- 
ture. 


Mervyn Rees Is an Investigative 
reporter ana author who has 
covered southern Africa for 
-25 years. 


Sendero Luminoso : Reasons for ruthless attacks 


" By Mark R. Day 

•i Compass News Features 

li LIMA, Peru — Felipe waa an altar 
J- D °Y who grew up to be a member 
of one of the world’s most ruthless 
guerrilla groups, the Shining Path. 
; roverty and, he says, torture 
£ brought him there. 

| "I still live In fear," he said In a 
f- rare Interview a few days before a 
l; series of Shining Path bombings 
{•'! r ©3ulted In fhs proclamation of a 
j :f ,Q 01 pf emergency In Peru. Felipe 
■ .tnqt his real name) spoke only on 
F 5 1 condition his location and ident- 
p 'ty be concealed. 

He described Peru’s new 
38-year-old President, Alan Gar- 
:?«■ AB "a kind of clown." And he 
said learning to kill was part of a 
s trainee's duties In the Maoist 
< ■ group, which takes children from 
■ the age of 12. The Shining Path 
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(Sendero Luminoso) was founded 
In the late 1970s by Ablmael Guz- 
man, a former philosophy profess- 
or at San Cristobal National Univ- 
ersity of Nuamanga in the moun- 
tainous and socially depressed 
department of Ayacucho, 400 km 
south-east of Lime. 

Guzman and his followers com- 
bine Indian folklore with the teach- 
ings of Mao Zedong and the Chin- 
ese Cultural Revolution. Their 
avowed Inlenllon Is lo lake control 
of the government of Peru by tho 
year 2000, by mobilizing a pea- 
sant army and occupying Lima 
and other major cities. The Sen- 
derlstas began their armed strug- 
gle by disrupting an election in a 
remote Ayacucho village In April 
1980. Later they started executing 
village leaders and merchants 
they considered "enemies of the 
people." , 

In 1982, Peru's armed forces 


began counter-insurgency opera- 
tions against the Sendero Lumi- 
noso In Ayacucho. Since then the 
official death toll In the department 
has climbed to more than 8.000, 
though some experts believe the 
true number Is much higher. Local 
residents and human rights lawy- 
ers say the army was responsible 
for most of Ihe killings. Army 
spokesmen blame the guerrillas. 

Unlike other rebel groups In La- 
tin America which rely on popular 
support and communicate fre- 
quently with the media, the Sen- 
deristas observe a strict code ol 
secrecy. Their tactics are aulhorl- 
tarlan and brutal and their Ide- 
ology ultra-dogmatic. In April, 
1983 a column ol Senderlalas ex- 
ecuted 80 peasants In Ihe Ayacu- 
cho village of Lucanamarca. The 
peasants hBd termed a paramilit- 
ary group to defend lhamselves. 
Hlldebrando Perez, the guerrilla 


commander, warned 35 survivors 
that in future all such "fascist 
groups" would be exterminated.. 

Politicians of all parlies have de- 
nounced the Senderlsias as "fa- 
natics" and "reactionaries," but 
their ranks continue lo Qrow, ap- 
parently fed by Peru's stark social 
inequalities and its current eco- 
nomic crisis. For a small minority 
ol the country's dlsenfranchized 
youth, Guzman's message has 
struck a chord. 

An upsurge In dynamite attacks 
street assassinations and fire- 
bombings In Ihe first. weeks of this 
year, blamed on Ihe Shining Path 
and another guerrilla group, the 
pro-Cuban Tupac Aramu Revolu- 
tionary Movement, lad Garcia on 7 
February to declare a 60-day sl- 
ate of emergency and a night cur- 
lew In metropolitan Lima. Garcia 
described the attacks, which In- 
cluded Ihe detonation of. incendi- 


ary devices that destroyed a quar- 
ter, of a city block hear the pre- 
sidential palace, as "professional 
violence." 

He ordered tanks lo ptyrol Li- 
ma's streets. The Senderlstas al- 
most never give interviews, but 
accompanied by a Uma lawyer 
recently, I met with a Shining Path 
ideologue in a house outside Lima. 
During the QO-mlnute interview, 
"Felipe" told of growing, up Fn a 
small town where he served as an 
altar boy and catechist at a parish 
run by North American priests. 
The missionaries were liberal In. 
outlook end Impressed on him the 
necessity of helping Ihe poor. As a 
student In the mid- 1970s, Felipe 
became politicized at a Lima univ- 
ersity: he was suspended for 
left-wing political activities a year 
before graduation and : returned 
home to. become a. teacher at a 
private, academy. . 
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OPEC meeting 

IMF; Cl-NATION ml pioiJiicnuj curtul, OPEC. h:i« htHjitn i(G 78th 
,.riii on |h<! stH.lu<l«:ci Yuqosl.ivian rosml island ol Brioni on Wed headay an id 
lopn'rtr. rh.it inlnrcitlnl clill»!n.«nc:os still portrait on what com so should Opou 
laKo to .'iitvi; a bovuioly-hit oil industry. 

Natui-ciliy thu riiroci alloniion ol ihn woikl economic contras will focus on the 
outcome of Ow dolibiaations ol this oil ministers whoso sole aim is to agree on a 
plan to send the pneo of oil up after a six month slump. Statements by Opec s 
outnoiiui President Arturo Hernandez Gristani of Venezuela, who predicted a 
, quick reversal ol the world oil market slump and his meetings last week with 
the Norwegian Prime Minister Gro Harlem m an effort to create soma sort of 
co-operation between industrialized countries which produce oil and the Opec 
members, radiates a faint gleam of hope. 

It is now up to th.? participants to save their ailing industry and bring stability 
back Into tho oil market. King Fahd ol Saudi Arabia called on Tuesday for a plan 
whore Opec countries could reduce thuir daily output by about 16 million bar- 
rels The King s statements, coming from a leader who heads the largest oil 
producing country in the world and which until recently advocated a policy ot 
increasing production at low prices in an attempt to drive Britain and Norway 
out of the market, are indeed comforting. What remains now is an agreement 

on quotas. ....... 

There are countries like Libya. Iran and Nigeria which will certainly find it 
difficult to accept a set quota on production at a time when their particular 
economies are burdened with a shortage of hard currencies, a decline in in- 
come and having to cope with increasing criticisms at home. 

Everyone agrees that oil prices must rise. Even poor countries which import 
large quantities of oil feel it is In their own benefit to have the price of oil-slide 
upward so as to continue receiving financial aid from Opec member countries 
and its specialized funds. 

But a rise in the price of oil must not be turned into a conspiracy by the oil- 
producing countries to sky-rocket the prices as was the case in the recent 
past. The first victims to fall victims to such a policy will be poor Third World 
countries and not the industrial nations. It will be wise for those meeting in 
Brioni to forge a long-term pfan that will ensure stability and fairness in the oil 
market rather than weaken the cartel as they look for fast profits and fight for 
personal interests. . 


Sanctions, a must 


By Thomas W. Netter 

Compass News Features 
ZURICH, Switzerland — Up and down the 
tree-lined Bahnhofstrasse of this financial 
capital. Switzerland's staid and discreet 
bankers — the famed "Gnomes of Zurich 

have been in an uncharacteristic turmoil 

lately. What has disturbed them Is not the 
performance of the Swiss franc but the fun- 
damental question of banking secrecy and a 
possible threat to the very source of much 
of their business. 

The bankers fear the government's 
recent move to freeze the assets of Ferdi- 
nand Marcos— followed by a similar deci- 
sion in the case of Jean Claude Duvalier af- 
ter an appeal by the Haitian government — 
could set a precedent for outside interven- 
tion. The Swiss Bankers' Association called 
it an 'unnecessary and arbitrary" move. 
The bankers wonder why the government 
froze Marcos's assets after refusing, seven 


ing the funds of a state. It's not the sane* 
if you or 1 would try to make a withdrawal' " 


The thread 


IT IS one of these mental lapses when 
the whole world around you ceases to 
make sense or spell out logic. I know 
because I am going through one of 
these 'excursions' myself. And as much 
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For many years In i various ways, neuiiy/r a s | try to get out of this labyrinth I find 


calm and peaceful Switzerland has besaan I 
island of safety for the rich, the povrert^ 
and those who lose power. 

From refugees fleeing religious oppres- 
sion in the 17th century to the 20th centur, 
deluge of people escaping persecution, r« 
volution and war, Switzerland has provide, 
its land — and its banks — as sanctuar, 
There are also unknown numbers of e: 
counts replenished regularly by office- hc- 
ders around the world as “Insurant:: 
against future overthrow. 

As there is a rising tide of xenophobic a- 
ger over the flow of refugees Into Swilze 
land these days, so too the Swi89 ar t 


myself ensnared. Every logical thought 
collapses like a house of cards. This is 
the lime when I am at my lowest ebb — 
exhausted, drained out and restless. 

But why am I telling you all this? May 
be I am trying fo explain how difficult it 
is to be creative and consistent these 
days. Everytime I sit at my typewriter to 
try and put my ideas on paper I face 
the same hollow question: What should 
I write about this time? And again I 
bash my head trying to come out with a 
genuine thought, an insight, a revela- 
tion and a topic that catches and mag- 
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b eg i n n i ng t o as k ju s t w ho 1 ^ ^ . P ?*! 1 netizes my reader's attention from the 

naSon of receives ol sWen aoods^,,' very lirst line. Many of whatever ideas 


since one bank discovered it was missing, 
billion Swiss francs a few years ago. tor 


w«-.rc- non tn freeze those of the deposed billion bwtss irancs a rew years ago, w 
Shah of iran. And they hove expressed trots have been tightened In the world ollr 


concern over the precedent that has now ance. ..... .. ...... 

boon set after years of public debate. “We The incident, known as the Chlassoj.. 
are somewhat astonished" the Association air after the *° w ^ Q ^f r , e n l ] 
said in a statement that belies the depth ot criticism that the banks knew too little ak. 
lhlMr rnnrprn their clients. Pressure has also come fit 

ineir concern. outside. The United States, for examp 

The image of Switzerland as a foamed b£JS c h a rged that Swiss banks are be- 


vault open only to those with the proper US0d j 0 i aunder money, possibly from 6 . 
keys is no longer as impregnable as it once trafficking. | n 1977 . Switzerland bowed: 
seemed. Swiss labour unions, leftist political yg pressure and agreed to open some?- 
groups and lobbying organizations hailed cr0 j accoun ts to American investigate* 
the freeze decision as a step toward More r0cent | y . the Swiss have been lot- 
groater accountability. They hope it will help |Q prev0nt holders of anonymous fiduk 
the new government in the Philippines re- accoun t s evading US laws against in;-, 
cover funds banked by Marcos during n/s [ rad j n g — buying and selling stocks onf. 
presidency. Some experts believe it was a basjs of - inalde - information, 
question of the magnitude of the money in- Qut lhe lntern ai debate has still not \W 
volved — said by some members 01 the j b0 scales toward dismantling the bank* 
Philippines commission jnvestiga ting Mar- creC y | aws; j wo y 0ars a go voters reject?: 


my desperate mind serves me with are 
loo sensitive to write on. They carry 
within them the exciting elements I as a 
writer strive for, but alas they could 
prove to be a source of headache for 
me later on. So I send them back to 
whatever brain cell they came from and 
dig for something else. And in the end I 
am too frustrated to come out with any- 
thing. So off I go to perform a duty 
which does not require the labours of 
my mind with the hope that revelation 


or muse would descend unto me in an 
unlikely hour. 

Sometimes It never does and I am 
left with a dull and lackluster subject to 
tackle just for the sake of writing and 
not breaking the habit. At other times it 
does visit me and sure enough I am sa- 
tisfied with what I write. I feel good 
about it because I succeed in captur- 
ing my reader's attention, build a men- 
tal channel, a bridge constructed solely 
of words and sentences but can ac- 
tually penetrate the mind of some other 
human. I relish the idea of relating to 
some other being through the simnle 
but ingenious means of scribbling on a 
piece of paper. 

In our age and time, communication 
between members of this society is 
getting cumbersome and superficial. 
Most of what we say or write is redun- 
dant and awkward lacking sincerity and 
honesty. So when I am forceful and 
bold enough to come out with a piece 
that actually expresses myself. I am 
both jovial and content. 

Writing well is a flair only the dexter- 


Massoud Rajavi: Flight to oblivion? 


cos assets lo involve $500 million to 1.5 ' b the Social Democrats to modilyr 

billion in Switzerland alone — I hat moved ru|0g Even SQ tb|nking has change tU. 
the lederal government to impose the though f ew bankers will say It outright* 
Ireeze without wailing lor a request lor le- feaf thQ g 0 vernmGn t' S decisions on Mali 
gal assistance (ram Manila. and — the first involving ini. 

"It s not like Marcos was just another ua ls — will set a trend. "Private cuslorf 
customer.'' said a spokesman for the Swiss and that means not just the rich and p 
Banking Commission, which has ordered erful. will now think it's possible such ste 
banks to watch lor attempts to deposit or might be taken against them," fumed lr 
withdraw funds on behalf of the deposed bank official. But federal banking ofltf 
Philippines leader. "He's not just a man in 9a y their aim was to protect the reputed 
the street If somebody is accused of abus- of Swiss banks. 
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THE BRITISH HOUSE of Commons. II is a bastion of democracy. At the , 
moment, it ia witnessing a crucial debate on whether or not economic sanctions 1 
should be applied against South Afrioa. But as usual Prime Minister Thatcher, ; 
exhibiting her stubborn and "all knowing” attitude has so far given negative 
answers to the application of sanctions. 

Despite the brilliant and positive speeches of opposition leaders, the Conser- 
vative Party would not budge. We admire Thatcher's sterling qualities as an 
astute politician, but The events in the apartheid enclave have gone beyond a 
1 point of no return. So we have one message for the 'Iron Lady', no madam, this 
; time, you have missed the point completely. 

' 'll is likely Mrs Thatcher's unyielding attitude proves that she Is out to protect 
‘British economic. Interest in South Africa. We are also aware that the country 
' with He 'strategic' natural resources is of prime importance to the Western 
•; World, But no group of rational people would call lor sanctions unless there is a 
V caube for H... 

■ We would; nlso Tike thb Pnmo Minister to pause, cogitate and reflect soberly 
00 Iho cgpfi^quehcea of her uncompromising attitude. It has encouraged Botha 
' onU his henchmen to adopt harsher racial altitudes. Moreover, the black youths 
i Kdve bpfcpnio very radicalized and pro turning deaf ears to the exhortations of 
'i; - tfje fitwr.ot: elements in the society. As for the apartheid regime, we leol very 
. J.i adfry Tor them, .They era, drowning In .the faff brgotry waves of racism. And what' 
!•;. db drownihg miin do? ThWhgnl tooth and nail lo chitchat straws to stay alive. 
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Beauty contest: Why not? 

To the editor: 

THERE IS a storm brewing in Amman in the newspapers on the intention of 
merchants to sponsor a beauty contest for our young women. My question is: wry 
the fuss? ; 

We should be proud and happy that our girls will have a chance to compete h 
areas of feminine ideals such as poise and beauty. Competition serves to in ® p,re ri .‘. 
women to greater heights of achievement in regards to the abovementioned cnara * 
islics which nobody can deny. They are clear marks of growth, development anop- 
gress in our country. We are surely catching up with the West in so many ways, 
then should we not sponsor beauty contests? ^ f 

Just think ot the boon to luxury businesses when you consider how much 
(estant wilt spend on wardrobe, makeup, cosmetics, and hairstyling. This investrnen . 
bring a handsome reward to the winners of the contest as they are laden with ^ 
gifts such as jewelry, airline tickets, luggage, and more cosmetics, makeup, ano. . 


By Sajid Rlzvi 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — When Massoud Rajavi and I 
last faced each other, in a heavily-guarded 
villa near the River Oise, north-west of 
Paris, the exiled Iranian opposition leader 
spoke lor two hours on the past, present 
and future of himself and his country. 

At the time there was no suggestion that 
one day he might be asked to leave France: 
but now he has gone, to continue his fight 
against the Tehran regime of Ayatollah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini from a new base In Iraq, 
Iran's implacable foe in the nearly six-year- 
old Gulf war. 

In France, so far from Iran, the fight was 
difficult lor the 38-year-old revolutionary 
and his Mojahldeen Khalq guerrillas. But will 
it be any easier in Iraq, where Rajavi has 
been given a red carpet welcome? 

Some experts think not; by basing himself 
in Iraq, Rajavi has eroded his credibility. The 
move is a "political suicide," according to 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, the deposed Iranian 
president who went with Rajavi to France In 
1981. Other Iranian opposition leaders, 
however, believe he will have greater suc- 
cess from Iraq, given the geographical con- 
tiguity with his field of operation and the vir- 
tually unlimited aid he le likely to receive 
from his host, President Saddam Huseeln. 

The confidence and youthful energy ex- 
uded by Rajavi during our 1984 encounter is 
unmatched by any Iranian opposition leader 
in exile, apart from the son of the late Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. So is the effi- 
ciency of the Mojahldeen Khalq's organiza- 
tion and rapport with the media. 


Saddam Is not expected to permit an in- 
dependent military or political operation, 
however identical in purpose to Ins own. 

Bui the Iraqi leader is unlikely lo waste 
the opportunity to use Rajavi to the full, not 
only to distract opinion in Iran but also to 
conduct covert operations under his own 
supervision — the kind Iraqi forces have 
been unable to accomplish on their own. 

Rajavl's propaganda value in the Iraq-lran 
conflict is obvious, but how effective can he 
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MASSOUD RAJAVI 

be when nourished by enemy hospitality? 
Not a great deal, according to other Iranian 
exiles, notably former Prime Minister 3hap- 
our Bakhliar and All Aminl, both of whom pul 
on record as early as 1983 their disapproval 
of Rajavi ’8 Iraq ties, when they became offi- 
cial with the Joint declaration signed In Paris 


change to compete fqr prestige and prizes? No one can dispute that these g 
also deserve a healthy combsnsaflon for their qivic-mlndedness. 
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ous few are gifted with. I can never 
consider myself as an excellent writer, 
but I am proud thal I try to communi- 
cate my feelings and publish my 
thoughts. These times are marked with a 
deep sense of alienation and loss and 
to try to find one another in such a 
lonely jungle is probably the last at- 
tempt to save a rapidly depreciating 
morality. 

So between the world soccer finals, 
driving back and forth on the char- 
coaled streets of the city, consuming 
one's meals while thinking of work and 
responsibilities, tuning in to grab the 
news about the latest on the camps' 
fighting, I also think of what I am going 
to write on next week. As much as it is 
becoming difficult to com© out with 
ideas, the notion of keeping that vulner- 
able bridge of thoughts alive challenges 
me constantly. I know that in tho end I 
must overcome the obstacles and add 
a tittle thread to that bridge of mine. 
Without it and without the hope of 
reaching to others, an essential reason 
to my own existence might vanish into 
thin air. 
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by Rajavi and Iraqi Deputy Prime Minsiter 
Tariq Aziz 

Rajavi's deeper problems, however, hnve 
yet to surface 

The Iraq link split the Mojahideen. who 
had earned respect within the opposition for 
their uncompromising tight against the Shah 
and then disassocialion from the Islamic 
Republic. 

The chasm has widened since. Defec- 
tions have increased, particularly after 
charges by some ex -Mojahideen members 
that they were tortured or intimidated v/hen 
they got out of line. 

Reports of disloyal members being inter- 
rogated and interned in re-education 
camps, denied by the Mojnhideen. have per- 
sisted nevertheless. The disarray within the 
organization owes much to dismay over 
evaporating Western sympathy for the Mo- 
jahideen. 

The series of terrorist incidents culminat- 
ing in the American raid on Libya has har- 
dened Europeans toward people of Middle 
East origin. In France it extinguished what- 
ever support remained for the Mojahideen. 

Rampant racism against non-white fore- 
igners. although directed principally at immi- 
grants from North Africa, played no small 
part. There were also head-on clashes with 
the influential newspaper Le Monde, which 
published stories of Mojahideen correction 
camps and arbitrary expulsions of high- 
ranking members opposed lo Rajavi. 

A videotape released by the Mojahldeen 
Khalq in London shows Rajavi adherents 
training on automatic weapons in Kurdistan 
— actually the Iraqi side Of the border, ac- 
cording to experts on the terrain. 

II also reveals perhaps the second big- 
gest flaw — the first being the avowed use 
of violence to achieve political change — in 
Rajavi's set-up. 

The recording shows recruits performing 
for the cameraman on a bare hill, the clus- 
ters of men in uniform depleting the arcs 
and crescents of the leader's name In Per- 
sian — an exercise evocative of the Shah's 
extravagant parades and Imam-worship in 
present-day Iran. 

Using personal charisma lor political gain 
has a familiar ring In Iran. Repeating a 
Strategy, however, does npl legitimize it. nor 
does ft assure (he audience of democratic 
fair play now or later. 

Most of Rajavi's critics maintain his rise 
to the Mojahideen '8 leadership lay in accu- 
mulation. not delegation, of power. This may 
now be at risk with his exile to Baghdad. 
Despite these problems, Rajavi remains a 
wild card for Sadam Hussein. 


Gambia: 

Improving the 
tourist industry 

THE TINY and small Republic of Gam- 
bia Is not a conspicuous feature on 
the map of Africa. For one simple rea- 
son. It is almost completely engulfed 
on all sides by its larger neighbour 
Senegal. Also, since 19B2, there has 
been many attempts to form a Sene- 
Gambia federation. This idea was 
poignantly brought homo to the ci- 
tizens of both countries when Gambia 
had to roly heavily on crack Sene- 
galeso troops to quel an attempted 
coup to oust President Dawda Ja- 
wara. 

Discovered by the early Portuguese 
navigators, the Gambia achieved sov- 
ereignty on 18 February 1965 and af- 
ter a referendum In April 1970 be- 
came n republic within the Common- 
wealth. 

The natural resources of the coun- 
try Includes heavy minerals like II- 
monlte, zircon and rutile. But Gam- 
bia's economy Is linked up with one 
crop-groundnuts. However, althou- 
gh the economy of the country revol- 
ves round that particular crop. It has 
not been selling well on the world 
market of late. 

The government thus has no eltsr- 
native but to look to Its other means 
of earning foreign cash — tourism. 
Gambia, has for a long time acted as 
the haven for tourists from Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries. The 
country is not the only one in that 
part of Africa blessed with massive 
tourist potentials. Rather unfortu- 
nately, the authorities responsible 
have for years paid only lip service to 
the tourist Industry. One cannot 
blame them much. Saddled with 
acute economic difficulties and badly 
In need of revenue to service 
foreign-debts, most of them are 
compolled to pump their scarce re- 
sources into agriculture, health and 
education ventures. 

But tourism, properly handled could 
go a long way to aitevlate economic 
burdens. With this firmly planted In Its 
mind, the government of Gambia has 
decided to take the bull by the horns. 
Tourism has been going on for 
years, but sadly, the Jawara regime Is 
yet to realize the full benefits of the 
Industry. 

There are a number of causes. In 
the first place, II Is alleged that 00 

f ier cent of the tourists who flock Into 
he country come through charter 
flights with their tickets and hotel 
bills paid abroad to foreign airlines. 
The country therefore benefits only 
In a small way: airport taxes, street 
vendors, local restaurants etc. Para* 
doxlcally, most of the food for the 
tourists Is Imported. What an absurd- 
ity! The country faces the vast ex- 
panse of the Atlantic Ocean. Fish Is 
not lacking in that ocean. It Is also 
believed that the country has the abil- 
ity to provide enough llvsatock. 

People also believe that although 
Gambia could gain much from the 
tourist trade, It is woefully lacking In 
certain basic facilities. Tne adminis- 
tration has acknowledged this short 
coming and strong efforts to redress 
the situation are In the making. As a 
first* step, heavy Investments have 
been made in hotel complexes. The 
emphasis now Is on more local parti- 
cipation. Who knows? It la only whan 
these measures are seriously tackled 
that more cash from tourists could 
Row Into the national treasury, 
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The proposed Arab summit 

Ai-Raya newspaper of Qatar calls (or 
spoading up the plans for holding of an Arab 
summit conference, saying that differences 
among Arab stales should not impede the : 
holding of ihe summit. The paper expresses i 
the view that Arab leaders should meet and ! 
discuss common problems even if they 
were in disagreement over certain issues. It 
adds Ihnt such meetings will eventually 
bring about closer views, narrow the gaps 
and allow persistent Arab questions to be 
discuhsod in an open and democratic at- 
mosphere. 

AI-Ra'I Al-A'om, n Kuwaiti newspaper, 
expresses disappointment over the post- 
ponement of the mooting between the fore- 
ign ministers of Syria and Iraq, saying that 
the Arabs ovorywhnre had boon looking 
eagerly towards that ineeting because It 
would have tmlianr.cU Iho chancu for con- 
vening .1 successful Aral) summit. 

The paper calls for a cnnriid and (rank 
discussion ol intcr-Ar.it) relations so that a 
mm hi mm degreu nf Arab solidarity can ho 
reached. It ntids that »l is high lime to give 
up lii.'bitnllon and overcome confusion be- 
cause pan-Arab responsibilities am loo 
heavy to bo cltfiilt with lightly. 

Al-Wthdo newspaper ol Abu Dhabi re- 
grets the Arab League decision to postpone 
iho Arab summit which was scheduled to be 
hold next month after its secretary general 
Chudh Kleibt had tailed in recent contacts 
with Arab loaders to reach agreement on 
the holding of the summit The paper o/- 
prti'jbos pessimism ovoi the* Arab situation 
m general. ‘Uiyuig dial piohlurm ti.ive born 
.m.aimuPrihruj without any ulfucbvo moves 
to try to put an unit to the state of deterio- 
ration. 

Al-Wihda, however, udds that due to the 
fact that Arab differences are still the same 
a summit will not succeed under these cir- 
cumstances. It explains that disagreements 
over vital issues such us the Iroq-lrnn war, 
Lebanon and the Palestinian problem aoem 
too enormous to be tackled inside the waifs 
of a summit, while differences among Arab 
states persist. 

Explosions in Kuwaiti oil fields 

Al-Rol Al-A’am newspaper calls on the 
Kuwait government to revise without delay 
all security measures followed in the coun- 
try following the blasts which occurred in 
the Ahmadi oil complex. It says the first step 
that should be taken is that of placing all oil 
ins U) Nation 5 under military or semi-military 
protection because these installations are 
loo vitally important to be exposed to hos- 
tile elements It adds that the terrorists who 
carried out the sabotage must have bene- 
fited from lack of tough security precautions 
around the Ahmadi oil fields and pipes. 

Al*Khaleei Al-Vom, a Qatari newspaper, 
asserts (hat security ol Kuwait is part of the 
Arab. Gulf security and any attempt to en- 
croach on the security of Kuwait is directed 
again st the stability of the whole region. The 
paper goes on Ip say that the question is of 
Concent to the whole Arab world and all 
Arab countries Should co-operate to coun- 
tef the common threats. 

The .. English-Language Gulf Times, 

. another Qatari newspaper, commends the 
-Kuwaiti government's announcement that it 
. wyW. pot change ,^s oil or foreign policies 
aa ft result of the explosions ft also notes 
that it the blasts were the result of terrorist 
\ act,: m numbers pf the Gulf Co-opeTolton 
CajitCH mu$t Porto together and offer every 
lb Chase out thb' culprits. 

i ; ; In Beirut • 
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should be directed against the common Is- 
raeli enomy which harbours the worst inten- 
tions against Lebanon's security and pro- 
sperity. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper commends His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince Hasson's call 
lor Iho recycling of Arnb funds for invest- 
ment in the Arab homeland, saying the 
present critical economic conditions In the 
region necessitates such action. 

The paper notes that fluctuation in cur- 
rency prices abroad has inflicted heavy fin- 
ancial losses on Arab countries investing in 
foreign countries. Such a loss. In addition to 
other considerations, should prompt these 
countries to bring back their monoy and inv- 
est them in useful enterprises in the Arab 
homeland. The paper also warns that Arab 
funds abroad are threatened, besieged and 
mortgaged in the hands of those who poss- 
ess the power to decree new laws concern- 
ing these funds. 

Al Ra'i newspaper comments on His 
Majesty King Hussein's call on the Eu- 
ropean community to contribute mean- 
ingfully to the bringing of peace to the Mid- 
dle East. His Majesty's remarks before the 
British Royal college for Defence Studies 
were designed to urge Europeans to ignore 
all attempts intended to divert thalr atten- 
tion away from the Middle East question 
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and focus it instead on world terrorism. The 
King, the paper notes, has explained (hat Is- 
rael's evil practices should be regarded as 
the source of all terrorism. 



Haaretz writes that some Jewish groups of 
Gush Emonem tried last week to set up a 
settlement in the Arab city of Nablus This 
group started its attempt by occupying a 
lorlorn house then it moved in to settle in 
Jarzim mountain area were the Samarians 
live 

This atlompt. the paper comments, shows 
that the Jewish settlers have decided to 
follow Urn misleading means and ways 
which they had previously adopted in He- 
bron city. They certainly aim at planting a 
Jewish suburb in the heart of Nablus or 
even dream of capturing and Judaizing the 
Arab city. 

The Jewish settlement activities in Na- 
blus, the paper goes on, are unlawful and 
illegal especially since it is evident that the 
Israeli government has not given it a bless- 
ing. These actions will undoubtedly increase 
the state of tension in the region and renew 
the confrontations between the Jews and 
the Arabs in the West Bank. 
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ll is the legitimate right of the Arabs in : 
Nablus to defend their city and stand firmly ! 
against the Jewish invaders and to ban i 
them from settling in their city exactly as ! 
the Jews have the right to prevent the ' 
Arabs from settling in the Jewish suburbs 
and residences in Tel Aviv or Haifa, con- ■ 
eludes the paper. 

Kol Haer writes that more than 150 Je- 
wish families have of late decided to take 
leave of their settlements in Al Golan T* 
Heights and the Jordan Valley and en%. ! 
ate. This decision, the paper points out ' 
came as a result of the hard and stiffling 
economic straits prevailing in these set- 
tlements. 

These families have sold all' their prop- 
erties in the settlements and packed up 
their bags to travel away. This step, the . 
paper continues, is a very serious one 
especially if we consider the large number 
of families who have practically decided to 
abandon the country. 

It is now commonly known that the Je- 
wish immigration to Israel has sharply de- = 
dined within the last two years. In light ol 
this grave phenomena, the paper concludes, 
the majority of the Israeli settlers will ulti- 1 
mately leave the country to settle abroad . 
because they can no longer stand and toler- 
ate their long-standing economy plight al 
the time when the government itself has not 
so far done anything to defuse the appalling 
situation. 

Hadashot writes that the unprecedented 
struggle now taking place in the Israeli so- , 
ciety between the religious and the secular ^ 
groups might result in a civil war whicti ' 
could have serious consequences that . 
might gravely threaten the entire Israeli ex- 
istence. 

We believe, the paper goes on, that it mt 
not serve any meaningful purpose at this 
time to hurl accusations and counter- 
accusations at a particular group or another ; 
regarding the responsibility for the in* 
cidents. The time is far spent and we are j 
dangerously moving towards a very grave ! 
and explosive situation. ! 

We call on everybody in Israel, religious ; 
or secular to keep quite, excercise absolute j 
tolerance and stop the acts of violence so i 
that we could overcome this perilous cries i 
which substantially threatens the fabrics ol i 
our very existence. 1 

We also call on the Israeli government to 
break its silence and intervene to settle the 
problem and solve all the differences. The 
leaders and members of the Israeli adminis 
tration should realize that the future of Is- 
rael is really at stake, concludes the paper. 

Al Hamlshmar writes; Every one in Israel ; 
has realized that the head of the Israeli • 
General-Intelligence Shin Bet' Genera 1 
Abraham Shalom issued the order to slay j 
the two Palestinian captives in 1984. 

The two men were beaten to death and j 
the five Shin Bet officers who were dismis- ; 
sed from the service have admit led that • 
General Shalom was the one response* 
for the killing of the two captives in com 
blood. i 

After this testimony, we ask; To which 
level and point have the investigations ol 
this case reached? And will the facts be 
revealed to the Israeli people or the heads ; 
of the government like Peres and Sham* ; 
are going to wrap up the '-a r e and shelved -. 
like other numerous critical ^as09 In lb® ! 
pasl? 

Davar writes; The strike which is recently P 
being carried out by the nurses in the Israel • 
hospitals reminds us of the ill financial, so- . 
cial, and psychological conditions besetlinfl ; 
the Israeli health system. As a result o j 
these conditions, the Labour Party J 105 
formed a special fund for the patients. TW ?' 
fund, the paper points out. offers IJ* \ 
necessary treatment for every citizen vyw> -. 
subscribes to It without 1 any restrictions . 
This type of service is based on equal")' t- 
beween all the citizens regardless of tw *i 
economic or social status. j. 

And due to the lack of private hospitals w ; 
the country, the paper continues, vocation® : 
syndicates for the' people who work in mG®‘ 
bal services were established. Also, an : 
gelation representing nurses has b®“. 
formed in the Histadrut. 

.Even If the nurses' demands were jjjj fj 
,lhe paper comments,, it is regrettable 
they. -decided to stop Offering their servic®* 
in the': hOspltais. 'This. type of unfortunB^ 
behaviour will Undoubtedly bring.great hflfJJ 
to .ths pAtlents some Of whom miQn 
, ; even die. Finally, It is very, unfair that i 108 * 3 !’. 
tal patients .will be the vlct’fms as a resu 
of this. struggle between the nurses and in# 
b Ministry’ of Health ,\the paper, concludes; 


Finance , business & economy 


Transport study shows way 
for Canadian aid boost 


AMMAN — Canadian Pacific Con- 
sulting Services Ltd. has begun 
work on a study for a comprehen- 
sive development strategy for Jor- 
dan's transport sector. The study, 
expected to take around six 
months, is being carried out on be- 
half of the Ministry of Planning 
and is being funded by the Cana- 
dian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) (See page 12 for re- 
lated story) 

It represents a type of co- op- 
oration between Jordan and Ca- 
nada that can be expected lo ex- 
pand nftor n planned visit lo Am- 
man by a CIDA team in early July. 

The team will be looking at 
possible areas of future co- 
operation between the two coun- 
tries following a Canadian govern- 
ment decision to increase the level 
of support it offers to Jordan. 

At present Canada provides an 
average of around C$600,000 in 
aid per year. This includes some 
C$300,000 administered by the 
embassy which goes to a number 
of small development projects In- 
cluding those run by the Young 
Women's Muslim Association 
(YWMA). Young Women's Chris-- 


tian Association {YWCA), the 
Friendship Society for the Blind 
and Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 
and also to the Salt Development 
Corporation's School for the 
Gifted. 

Over the past five to six years 
Canada's International Develop- 
ment Research Centre (IDRC) has 
proved funding ot around 
C$200,000 per year for projects 
carried out in co-operation with 
government institutions. These 
have included research into lentil 
and grain growing in co-operation 
with the University of Jordan Fa- 
culty of Agriculture and an envi- 
ronmental study begun by the 
Royal Scientific Society in 1985. 

Special funding in 1986 has in- 
cluded n C$ 500.000 grant to 
UNRWA (or school project in North 
Shuneh (this was in addition to 
Canada's regular support for 
UNRWA). 

A Canadian company is also 
carrying out a feasibility study for 
a Jordanian company which has 
leased government land for irri- 
gated grain growing in Southern 
.Jordan. Their work is being sup- 


ported by CIDA under its Business 
Co-operation Programme which 
supports the initiatives of Cana- 
dian businesses interested in par- 
ticipating in development efforts. 

Jordanian' Canadian trade av- 
erages around C$ 10-15 million 
per year. On the Canadian side 
this usually consists of some C$ 
5-8 million for general trade in 
manufactured goods of all kinds 
and usually CS5-8 million for a 
substantial single sale which for 
example in 198*1 was sulphur. 

Jordanian sales to Canada have 
been limited but sales of gelatine 
capsules trom the newly esta- 
blished Arab Centre tor Medical 
and Chemical Industries plant in 
Amman should be worth around 
C$1 - Ik? million per year. 

Canada has also received its 
first trial shipment of Jordanian 
phosphates. Canadian compa- 
nies are also interested in bidding 
for contracts at the Aqaba Ther- 
mal Power Station Stage 2 and 
will be among those interested in 
the development of the Shidiyah 
phosphate deposits In the coming 
years (PAD) 


Local sheep and fish stocks rise 


By Ibtisam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

AROUND 1000 head of improved 
sheep are now ready for sale at 
reasonable prices to Jordanian 
livestock rearers following the first 
successful project by the Jordan 
Livestock Development Com- 
pany (JLDC). 

Mr Saleh Rlfal, Director of the 
Research and Planning Depart- 
ment of the Pension Fund (PF) 
says the sheep are the first Im- 
proved stock raised at the JLDC's 
Sabha project near Mafraq. The 
company plans to help the expan- 
sion of Jordan's red meat produc- 
tion with the establishment of four 
agricultural units with a total area 
of 24,000 dunums with 10,000 
each for the Sabha project and 
one at Al Fujjaj near Ma'an. The 
remaining 4,000 dunums will be 
used for the Sara project which 
will be located on the main road 
between Mafraq and Irbid. 

Mr Rlfai, who is also member of 
the board of directors of the JLDC 
that Sabha project has now 
o500 Awassi sheep (the most po- 
pular on the local market) as well 
as 650 Imported Shaml goats and 
chois sheeps from Cyprus. An ad- 
ditlonal 1000 Awassi sheep have 
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been imported very recently from 
Turkey. According to Mr Rlfai 163 
dunums of alfafa is now under irri- 
gation for animal fodder and there 
are plans to expand the acreage. 

Infrastructure work and shed 
construction has been completed 
and a ground well with a capacity 
of 120 cm per hour is ready for 
drinking and irrigation purposes. 

Studies are now underway on 
the establishment of a distribution 
centre for the JLDC's different 
products. The next requirement at 
Sabha Is the Installation of a milk- 


ing machine lo handle the 
300-400 kilogrammes of fresh 
milk now produced daily. Ulti- 
mately the machine will handle 
3,500 kilogrammes daily Once the 
Sabha project is established, the 
JDLC will begin work on the other 
projects which are designed to 
produce animals for slock im- 
provement and for slaughter. 

The JDLC established in 1984, 
with a capital of JD 1 million distri- 
buted as follows. The Pension 
Fund 37.5 per cent. Social Secur- 
ity Corporation 20 per cent. Jor- 
dan Co-operative Organization 15 
per cent, Jordan Credit Corpora- 
tion 15 per cent and the Invest- 
ment Fund at Yarmouk University 
12.6 per cent. 

The Pension Fund Is also a 
shareholder in the Arab Fish Com- 
pany and Mr Rifai says that com- 
mercial production at the farm 
which is located at near Shouna 
began in May 1985. The larm has 
42 ponds within the hatchery unit 
and 36 outdoor pond9 built on to- 
tal area of 110 dunums. It now 
produces 70-80 tonnes of red Tl- 
lapla fish annually. Planned pro- 
duction capaclly is 4000 tonnes 
annually. According to Mr Rifai, 
Jordanian imports of frozen fish 
now reached 7000 tonnes per 
year. 

He explained that the company 
imports parent stocks of Tllepla 
from Florida, Belgium and Singa- 
pore and these are cross bred 
with local fish. 

The Arab fish company was es- 
tablished; in 1983 os a private 
shareholding company and now 
has a paid up capital of JD 
637.600, : distributed as follows. 
Pension Fund 36.4 per cent, the 
Jordanian Economic and Social 
Organization for Retired Ser- 
vicemen (JESORS) 26 per cent, 
Social Security Corporation 23.4 
per cent. 1 Marson Engineering Co. 
12.3 per cent and the Jordan 
Co-operaiive Organization 3-8 per 
cant. 




Phosphate wagons awarded 

Korea's Samsung Co. has taken an approximately $4 mill- 
ion contract to supply 90 phosphate wagons to the Aqaba 
Raiiwaya Corporation. The purchase le to be financed by the 
Islamic Development Bank of Jeddah and delivery is expected 
within twelve months. Tenders for the supply of a high capac- 
ity diesel powered breakdown crane for the ARC are due on 
14 July. 


UK firms takes power 
consultancy 

A consultancy contract for Jordan's first 400-KV substation 
has gone to the UK's Ewbank Proece Consulting Group. The 
station will be connected to the 1 32-KV Amman South substa- 
tion to create a key power distribution point for Ammon, Ew- 
bank Proece will do detailed designs, prepare specifications, 
evaluate tenders and Inspect equipment In liaison with the 
Jordan Electricity Authority (JEA) the 400-KV substation, for 
completion in 1990, is part of the JEA's long-term plans for a 
400-KV national transmission network. This entails upgrad- 
ing the Amman South supervisory centre to a national control 
centre and installing a 400-KV transmission line. 

The new substation will bo the terminal for the 400-KV 
Aqaba to Amman overhead transmission line. The $45 million 
lino — which was completed recently — was supplied by the 
UK's Balfour Beatty In a $28.5 million contract. Austria's 
VMR Berndorf supplied conductors an d ea rth-wire. Ewbank 
waa also consultant for this project. (MEED) 

New opportunities 

e TENDER NO. 27/86 supply of asphalt mixture for Ma'an gov- 
ernors te. Tender documents are available at the Ma'an Works 
directorate for JD 25. Closing date: 5 July 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 50/66 supply of water metres for the Water 
Authority. Tender documents are available at the authority for 
JD 200. Closing date: 9 August 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 49/86 supply of cover pipes for the Water Au- 
thority. Tender documents are available at the authority for JD 
15. Closing data: 19 July 1986. 

Painting of school buildings for the Edcuatlon Directorate — 
Amman Second Area. Tender documents are ava liable at the 
directorate for JD 2. Closing date; 30 June 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF 50 units for Al Mathiuthah village council — Thl- 
ban governorate. Tender documents are available at the village 
council for JD 5. Closing date: 2 July 1986. 


School computers 
team arrives 


AMMAN — A British team of com- 
puter experts is visiting Jordan 
from 22 to 28 June. The team is 
led by Dr Eric Bates, Head of the 
Industry Education Unit at the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry in 
London, who is accompanied by 
Dr Dnvld Walker, Director of the 
Scottish Microelectronics Deve- 
lopment Programme. Mr Michael 
HowleBon, Managing Director of 
Acorn Computers, and Mr David 
Allen, a senior producer dealing 
with education matters at the 
BBC. 

The team, accompanied by the 
Counsellor al the British Embassy, 
have a full programme of meetings 
with senior government Ministers, 
which includos visits to the Univ- 
ersity ol Jordon and Yarmouk' Un- 
iversity as well as to schools and 
the private sector in Jordan. 

Their purpose is to discuss the 
possibility oF long-term co- opera- 
tion with Jordan about the intro- 
duction of cofnpulBre In Jordan's ’ 
Bchools. This is not just a matter 
of supplying hardware, bgt also 
concerns the development Of edu- 


cational software and exchanges 
of views about leaching techniq- 
ues. 

Britain is acknowledged as a 
world leader in the development of 
educational software and has an 
advanced computer education 
programme. 

Started in 1981, it was the first 
national computer-literacy plan in 
the world. Britain used Govern- 
ment subsidies to fund half the 
cost of the first microcomputer In- 
stalled in a school. In addition, Iho 
school was permitted to send at 
least two teachers to four-day 
compuler-awareneas training 
courses developed by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

Teachers also received training 
packages including suggestions 
for class lessons and computer 
software purchases. ■ 

There is also intense grassroots 
support lor Britain’S computer- 
literary programmes. Many of the 
microcomputers In primary and 
secondary schools are finhneed 
by '■ parent groups or school 
boards.^ 
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Canada conquers its miles 


WHEN A C;madMfl company boi|i- 
ns a Uaivjpurt study in for I ho 
Ministry of Planning. [sue p. ID 
Jnidiin is taking mlv.intarjo of a J • 
well duvolopecl tradition of trjns- L . . 

port planning and (lcvulopmont. t ti 
Cana (Jinn Pacific Consulting Ser- 
vices is pnrl of Canadian Pacific 
Ltd. the company which completed 
Canada s first r.ulwnv back in 
11370 

Ouo Inmdrnd and sixteon years 
laler Cairiih r. colehratiiuj its 
r.uci.'Ous m developing its nation- 
wide transport and communica- 
tions outworks during Canada 
Day which hills on 1 July and at 
Expo 06 in Vancouver 

it is an appriale thnnic for C.in.i- 
dians to herald 

The development ol a modern, 
ox tensive transportation network 
and to chi iulojic.il advances in the 
hold nf communications Ikwo 
played a decisive role m Canada's 
growth to nationhood. 

The grow til and duvelijjmu:nt nf 
C inada across iho nurthurn hull 
nf the Nurlh Aniuric.in continent 
war* a remarkable find Thu. is 
especially turn i onsulnrimi the 
very r.izu nf the country {land area 
of 9.1*21,062 square kilometres or 
3.660.252 square imlos) and its 
rolatively small and dispersed po- 
pulation (approx 25 million). 

To unite a sparse population, 
scatter ml from the Atlantic Oroan 
tu tho Pacific. C.ir>jda s founders 
decided lo construct a transcon- 
t merit al railway, to open lliu vast 
Western territories and link eas- 
tern and control Canada to the Pa- 
cific port of Vancouver 

Many ridiculed Ifie idea, behov- 
ing a railway could never be cut 
through the forbidding terrain of 
northern Ontario or across the 
even more imposing oh si ados of 
fftc Rocky Mountains Fifteen 
years later, in 1085 the critics 
were sriencnd when the Iasi spike 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(CPRt was driven, completing a 
monument blasted out of rock by 
dynamite through. |np toil of thou- 
sands of new Canadians 

More than one hundred years 
later, Iho dream or a untried coun- 
try reaching from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific and from the 
US border to the North Pole has 
beon fully realized. From the com- 
pletion of (he Canadian Pacific 
Railway to the establishment of 
today’s network of highways, wat- 
erways. railroads and air routes. 

Canadian developments in the 
field of transportation have played 
a major role In uniting the country. 

At Expo 86. Canadians along with 
visitors from many countries will 
have the opportunity to view exhi- 
bits and displays which celebrate 
the technological achievements of 
. our ' modern world in the field of 
"transportation.' 

Canada has. shared in many ol 
. these - transportation actweve- 
:• merits Many visitors coming to 
i. Expo, ‘88 will reach iho exposition 
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The Canadian pavilion at Vancouver's Expo '86 adds grace to 
the city skylfno. 


Mto by iravallimj on Vancouver's Cross-Canada communica- 
nuw light -rail transit syalmn — tions will play an Important role in 
Skytrirm This cuinpluloly auto- the colebrntion of Canada Day. 
in.'itic. rli ivm- loss transit s.yslem This yoar n special simullanoous 
li-atuios the advanced technology broadcast will link the Governor- 
uf lincai- induction motors. General, presiding over ceremo- 

nies on Parliament Hill, in Ottawa, 
in the fiold of aviation. Cann- W jm m 0 p r j me Minister as he acts 
dians have developed expertise In as master of ceremonies at the 
the production of short takeoff E Xpo -06 celebrations In Van- 
and landing aircraft to meet the CO uver 4.000 kilometres (2,484 
growing demands of commuter miles) away. 


an lines, while the state-owned 
company, Cun.iduir, has achieved 
excoUunco and world recognition 
lor its 'Challenger businoss jot. 

For a country v/ilh the second 
larges I land mass in Iho world, 
communications are as imporlant 
as transportation. 

From telephone switching sys- 
tems to radio and television broad- 
casting and from micro-wave low- 
ers to communications satellites. 
Canada has become a world 
loader in communications techn- 
ology. 

Through advanced computer 
and radio communications techno- 
logies. Canadians have developed 
cellular mobile telephone service, 
the new system avoids the 
crowded radio spectrum of urban 
areas by by using small, low- 
powered stations linked to a 
public-switched telephone net- 
works and is able to increase tele- 
phone service to several hundred 
limes more subscribers than con- 
ventional systems. 

Canada's domestic communica- 
tions satellite system has given 
Canadians in the most far-flung 
reaches of the country access to 
advanced telecommunications and 
broadcasting services. " Satellites 
are used for improved voice, data, 
facsimile, radio and television 
transmission, lor new services 
such as pay-television, teleconfer- 
encing, tele-education (students 
and teachers thousands of kilome- 
tres apart communicating with one 
another via satellite) and lele- 
' health( use of satellite communi- 
cations to extend health services 
lo remote communities). 


(TENDER NOTICE) 

■, Tiig Director ait* pf Project*/ Ministry of, Education an- 
; noynup thi? issuing ol t ho following tender .'which is pari 
' ; of tfm fitlh education project N. 2246-JO sponsored by 
!*:.•< |h*jtyfarld Bank’. -. =\ • ■ ' *■ • . 


: Mobilo School Building Malnte- 

•• 

. ' blddersi •■««? ..Invited , to . coffgct lender do- 
^ : ^i ^.urepicnt division at the projects : 

f , t dr /j ; ?ytr ni ai r y o f EduCntiarV fclarilng JiihelS'f i 1086 : 

payment of J D..; 25 : 0 Q 0 (twenty Five Jordan \ 


Soviets face battle 
on GATT membership 


The celebration of Canada Day 
is not confined to major cities. 
Since 1977 the emphasis has 
been on participation by all com- 
munities. large and small. The 
events include everything from 
torch light parades to triathlon 
races, family picnics to fireworks 
displays, rodeos lo logging com- 
petitions. Many other Canadians 
simply choose to utilize the holi- 
day for summer recreation, relax- 
ing at a cottage or park or spend- 
ing a quiet day by a cool lake. 

(See related story page 1 1) 


By Ahmed Shaker 

e Sources et the Ministry of 
Agriculture have disclosed 
that 200,000 dunums of 
lands will be cultivated 
within the next four years. 
This project will Involve gov- j 
eminent and private lands in : 
the eastern and southern 
parts of the kingdom. The 
private sector's investment 
quota in this project is es- 
timated at JD 60 million. 

e The Natural Resources 
Authority has drilled about 
20 we Is In an area of 13km 
as part of its programme of 
oil and gas exploration. The 
total cost of this pro|ect over 
the last five years has 
amounted to about JD 36 
million of which JD 35 mill- 
ion were provided from the 
government budget and JD 1 
million as a loan from the 
Worfd Bank, in addition, JD 
43 million will be allocated 
for the project over the years 
of ■ the next development 
plan. 

The: sources at Amman 
stock market commented 
that this drop Is actually very 
minor especially that the 
Shore prices usually drop b< 
about five par cent the 
beginning of the year which 
equate the rate of profits dis- 
tributed among the compa- 
nies' shareholders. 

e'i The new Flve-Vear beye- 


The Soviet Union has 
recently publicized its desire 
to join the General Agreeme- 
nt on Tariffs and Trade. Al- , 
though some Soviet bloc i 
states already belong and i 
China is an observer, diplo- 
mats believe the Soviets , 
have little chance of enter- 
ing the organization. 

By Thomas W Natter 

GENEVA. Switzerland — Buffeted 
by free-falling oil prices and a sag- 
ging volume of foreign trade, the 
Soviet Union has recently ex- 
pressed renewed interest In ad- 
ding a new and potentially disrup- 
tive page to the rule book of world 
trade. That rule book, known as 
the GATT, or General Agreement 
of Tariffs and Trade, has so far 
been anathema to Ihe Communist 
nation's centrally-controlled and 
state- subsidized economy. 

But at an unusually candid news 
conference here recently, the 
head ol the Soviet foreign minis- 
try's Department for Inter- 
national Economic Organizations 
made Moscow's case for joining 
the GATT In blunt terms. 

Just gaining observer status at 
the GATT, and a new round of 
world trade talks expected later 
this year, is "essential," said the 
official, Mlckail Pankine. 

But for many members of the 
exclusive trading club, the really 
"essential" issue is not whether 
the Soviets could conform to the 
organization' 8 rules, but whether 
the GATT could survive its mem- 
bership, no matter how "friendly" 

It may seem. 

Diplomats In Geneva, headquar- 
ters city of the 90-nation organi- 
zation which has a mandate to ex- 
pand and liberalize world trade, 
say there is little chance that the 
Soviet Union can gain observer 
status, either In the GATT of dur- 
ing the coming crucial trade round. 

Industrialized nations such as 
the United States and members of 
the European Community would 
almost certainly block the consen- 
sus needed to approve Soviet 
membership or observer status, 
for political as well as economic 
reasons. 

‘The fundamental thing is that 
the GATT Is an organization for 
free trading countries and one 
which is geared lo the free, open 
market system," said one Western 
diplomat. 

"The USSR, on the other hand, 
is so enormous that there’s some 


fear that it could skew the who!e 
system. V 

"Their system isn't compatible I 
with the GATT anyway, and their 
form of state subsidies wouldn't 
lend itself to GATT discipline.' 1 

The Soviets, who since the rise 
of Mikhail Gorbachev to Commun- . 
ist Party leadership have stressed 
the need to modernize and stimu- 
late their economy, might believe 
there is a precedent to join the 
GATT. 

Soviet bloc allies Poland, Hung- 
ary, Czechoslovakia, and Romania 
have long been members, and 
China already has observer sta- 
tus. ^ 

But there the comparisons end. r 
Diplomats say the four Warsaw 
Pact nations' economies are too 
small to make a major impact or 
force any rethinking of GATTi 
free-trade rules, and China has al- 
ready begun major economic re- 
forms more adaptable to the GAD 
structure. 

“First of all, China is actuate 
seeking to return to members^ 
in the organization, since It wear: 
fact a founding member," the d) 
plomat said. "Their econorr/l 
though one of state trading, is hi 
state of change and flux. 

"So I think that if negotiation; 
with them do begin, It will be part 1 .: 
because people forsee a chaw 
In the Chinese system, and beta! 
that membership in the GAffj 
would encourage that, whereai; 
we don't believe letting the Rue: 
Ians in would change anything. 1 

For the Soviets, joining th' 
GATT would provide one way if 
expanding foreign trade, stiU it 
garded as minor in comparts* 
with the United States, Canadt 
Western Europe and Japan. . , 

It would provide them withal 
entry to help expand their export! 
which had already declined <J*j 
matlcally last year before W, 
worldwide drop In oil P<w- 
opened the floodgates to a dlse; 
trou8 year of foreign trade. . 

I In a gloomy assessment, h 
United Nations’ Economic Gj 
mission for Europe (ECC) 
recently that Moscow's exports* 
the Eastern bloc had stagnate 
last year, while exports to maw: 
economies plummeted by 14 
1 cent. :• 


The EEC report blamed a haf?, 
winter for disrupting P r(Xju ^i 
and transport of Soviet raw wj 
eriate and fuels, a winter Wi 
turned Into an ice age with iwjfi 
cllne In oil prices that could May 
Soviet growth. • >•' 


AM pi AuQusi-3i. : iQ 80 , 
y ! \- '• / Director: o( Projects . 


lopment plan .should be offi- 
cially approved, at; a public 
meeting to tie: held . In ,Au- 
gimt 1988/ ■: 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE CLOSING DATE 
FOR TENDER NO. TCC 1/86 
(TELECOMMUNICATIONS LINK BETWEEN 
SYRIA AND JORDAN USING OPTICAL 

: i FIBRE SYSTEM) 

Upon the request of many bidders, th®' 
Telebommunfqatiohs Corporation of the Hashemite 
Klhpdbrh of: Jordan (TCC) and the Public 
Telecommunications Establishment of the Syrian Arab 
.Republic (STE). announce the postponement of the 
Closing date for. Tppder No. TCC 1/86 (regions 1 
transmission prpject/optical ; fibre) until Monday* 

• ^ 8/9/1 986j 14:00 ^dock, Instead of Sunday, 3/8/1980. 

' : Vv' !- i Eng. Mohammad Shahid lama* 1 

'• j-'- v. .':|l y * '' ; ; ; r ; Vi\ - ' * ' ' ; Director General 
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By the numbers! 

Contesting statistical attack, 
misleading figures 
data overdose. 
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The trap of taking 
a tool as the truth , 

Numbers aren't simple They're empty , ' 

It is often said, '‘There are three kinds of lies: lies, damned lies and statistics: 
Ironically, this statement is attributed to both Benjamin Disraeli and Mark Tim 
With its muddled sources, the saying is a fitting comment on the fallibility of evident 
something that those who deal with statistics-all of us, in today's world— would d 
well to remember. 
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By Alan Frizzell 

Special to WorldPaper 



a lTAWA, Cana- 
da— It is im- 
posHibk* to con- 
ceive of modern 
business or gov- 
ernment without 
statistics. They 
ure the basis of 
planning und un- 
derstanding. But, at the same time, they 
are not in themselves the solution to pro- 
blems. There is a feeling that numbers 
ore clear and unambiguous, and it is 
these characteristics that make their use 
compelling. But, in some areas, they are 
of limited use. 

Witness the failure of analysts to 
predict the recent drop in the price of oil, 
despite all their data; or the inability of 
many governments to make accurate 
economic forecasts, even though they 
possess sophisticated computer models of 
their economies. 

Statistics are simply a tool of analysis 
and, like all tools, they have their limits. 
If, however, statistics are alluring 
because they give the impression of 
unambiguous, factual evidence, they can 
also be used to give credence to the lie. 
How, then, can the layman determine 
what statistics are, or are not, reliable 
and how can he detect statistical abuse? 

The first and most important approach 
is to reject the notion that numbers or 
statistics have a mystical power in 
themselves. Arguments are often made, 
and accepted, using statistics that would 
be rejected if presented in simple words. 

A good example of this were the brief- 
ings given at the time of the Vietnam 
war by then US Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, a walking, talking 
binary system if there ever was one. The 
fact that his numbers on casualties, arms 
or manpower did not add up was inciden- 
tal to the purpose of putting them out in 
such quantity that information was 
obscured and embarrassing questions' 
avoided. 

Leopold Kronecker. the 19th century 
Prussian mathematician, once said, 
"God made integers (numbers), all else is 
the work of man." Even when numbers 
are accurate, men can twist them 
around. 

In a recent study, the US Department 
of Agriculture analyzed the effect of a 
nutrition program for low-income preg- 
nant women. It discovered, among other 

things, that infant mortality within this 
group had fallen since the program 
began. But the results of the study were ' 
only released after congressional 
pressure, and they were accompanied by 
a report that questioned the numbers • 
and methods of the study. \ . . 

-There was, of ^tirse, no problem with 
the numbere, exfcept that they did iiot fall: 
in line \vith . an administration whose . 


policy is to cut back on social prograt 
For that reason the numbers had to? 
undermined. 

Though caution in dealing *ii£ 
numbers is an obvious warning j| ,y* 
often ignored by people who concentre 
on the frequency of numbers rather tk 
their quality. Businessmen are p=; 
ticutarly prone to place too mui 
reliance on government econon 
estimates which are, as expected, 
quently altered as more informatj 
becomes available. Rriiticians ami 
often defensive about polling nwfe ; 
that show their support or popular 
dropping by small amounts, thu 
these numbers are well within £ 
margins of error freely acknowledge 
the pollsters. 

This fixation is particularly dangtri 
when comparing data sets, suchadii 
rates and average income or whn&j 
ing with correlations between lw| 
more sets. 

Such was the case when US Pis:ij 
Dwight Eisenhower was forced T 
apologize publicly after drawingtbffi 
elusion that the high rates of BuWtf 
Sweden were related to permissive.- 
tudes, only to discover that the #•! 
reason was that the Swedes hada&-l 
more efficient way of reporting sfr- 
deaths than did the US. 

Similarly, the decline in sexual otf 
in countries with liberalised f- 
nography laws is probably due mw" 
drop in crime reporting than tot^ 
cidence of the crimes themselves & 
argument is made that pornograpl^ 
so desensitized the populations oflw 
countries that victims, particuh-'j 
women, do not report the crimes 
them. 

In statistics, the fact that a eorre& 
exists does not in itself explain anytk 
If there is a correlation between lM 
of the harvest in the Midwest oft^ 
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of alternative measures are possible. If 

«Ii S J T picioua about a nation's 
1 L tera . qy rat6 > there we many 
ways of testing it. A look at the education 

nirvPw 811 88 of bo °^ 8 an( * magazines, 
produchon of paper and other factors will 


and earthquakes in Southern It# ^ ; not only w . ! 

this is only a spur to examine thenjV' an alternative m ! ? U l a so P ernut 
of the relationship and is not an 

tion in itself. . C °^ par ; 

When looking at international ^: questions of sehiritv 1 ^ matfc ® r ® aQ d 

additional care must be exercised. statisticians be li ava »l m V j ^ !^ any 
the data from such agencies^, government or !™, ' data ° f any 
United Nations, the EECandtheOt" nuclear m attora “ g f "7 ^ 

are generally treated as reliable^ the utmost susnirinn treated with 

these have problems. For exampM^ unreliable an? wh n i ^ at , 1S ported is 
countries report their data to often the m“t Jm^n? rep0rted fS 
and those that do are often late*' ^ For exampie, the ^Atomic Energy 

^e fifties, argued 


and those that do are often 
Moreover definitions and cate 
from country to country 
It is common to find tha* - . 
of trade between any two c ° un ^!. 
different in each country. ThjsBj^ 
be a deliberate attempt to misl JfA. 
due to something as arcane 5/T 
that on$ country calls an Intel 


tlwswfth 1 tb ^*3 fe Sh0UJd ^ no ne * otia - 
rnatto« i the Soviet Union on nuclear 

momWiS ^ a ^ mic te st8 could not be 
agS®l dnd S ?r iBt adherence to any 
C® B A t fi0l ! Id not he evaluated; 

naliai r irS? ricai \ . inve8ti « ative jour- 
. 1 Stone discovered detailed 


point in the delivery process a <**1 = ^ismogranhic renorta^rt detai ed 
tion while the other does not. ; A fmmFranc. Bew ^Pera 

r These are not neces^! . after „ nsl, and Ja P an the <My 

problem if time and resour^lj *tote was u&lto 

available, There iseuchavw'jft. htfore congressional aS? the 
in the world that checking, and*? “Sessional committees 


Clear and unambiguous? 


Nowadays, it iB interesting to note that 
in the wake of the accident at Chernobyl, 
spokesmen from the US and Britain, par- 
ticularly the Foreign Secretary Sir Geof- 
frey Howe, lambasted the Soviets for not 
divulging data on what they considered 
an international problem. Yet much of 
the data relating to the accident at Wind- 
scale in the UK remain classifed and new 
information about the Three Mile Island 
incident in the US is still coming out. 

Indeed, the release of some, but not all, 
data is probably the most likely source of 
misleading statistics and subsequent 
misinterpretation. Incomplete reporting, 
whether by accident or design, can be us- 
ed to provide the most flattering or 
damaging, reassuring or alarming pic- 
ture of events and is common practice in 
the media, government and business 
communities. This can only be checked 
by open access to the full data set, but 
often this is not available. 

An example of fchia is the recent repor- 
ting, in many countries, of a fairly dra- 
matic rise in the number of patients 
cured of cancer. This in itself is encourag- 
ing and gives hope to maty individuals. 
Yet, when the whole picture is analyzed, 
the death rates from most cancers have, 
in fact, remained steady. The most like- 


Of Japanese 
baths and 
fire hydrants 

In Nara, Japan, the number of barber 
shopB and beauty parlors per person 
decreased by 13 percent between 1970 
and 1983, while the number of gas sta- 
tions per person increased by 17 per- 
cent during the same period. The total 

number of Nara's ex-beauticians now 

pumping gas, however, has not been 
calculated, which is remarkable given 
the broad range of subjects covered by 
Japanese data-gathering agencies. 

The first Japanese statistics only go 
back a little more than a century, with 
the country's first modern statistics 
programs established after 1945, dur- 
ing the US occupation following World 
War ll. 'Ibdoy, Japan has a National 
Statistics Law and a month-long 
celebration every year in honor of sta- 
tistics. Last year’s theme: "Statistics 
are the beacon for our happy life." 

Over 14,000 people are engaged in 
statistical affairs for the central 
government of Japan, compared to 
6,000 in the US Japan’s national 
statistical bureaucracy is comprised of 
24 ministries and agencies— with over 


70 divisions— plus thousands of prefee- 
tural and municipal offices and 
departments. 

This formidable system has 
established such arcane facts as this: 
the number of public bath houses per 
person has been halved since 1970 
while, over the same period, there has 
been a twofold increase in tho number 
of fire hydrants per person. 

Apparently, the hydrants are being 
put to good use, because tho number of 
people injured or killed mimes, in pro- 
portion to the rest of the population, 
has decreased by more than 16 percent 
since 1970, 

An unique aspect of Japan's advanc- 
ed statistical system is its official, na- 
tionwide social survey, which every 
five years moasures the average 
amount of time citizens spend each 
day working, eating, sleeping and 
walking— that is, just about every- 
thing a person does. 

The 1981 survey showed, for exam- 
ple, that the average unemployed 
woman in Japan devoted almost exact- 
ly the same amount of time to leisure 
activity as a working man spent at his 
job. And in the prefecture of Miyazaki, 
unemployed men who were surveyed 
spent almost an hour every day receiv- 
ing medical attention. 

Some people are just sick about 
statistics. 

—by Stew Marks 


ly explanation of this discrepancy is that 
many of the diseased have cancers only 
recently recognized as such and are more 
curable than the more serious strains of 
the illness. 

This absence of the complete picture is 
most common in an increasingly used 
form of statistical research, public opin- 
ion polling. This is also the area where 
the most sloppy use of statistics and 
research is evident. 

The basic notion of public opinion 
sampling is to make population 
estimates from a sample chosen in such 
a way to represent the entire population. 
Sampling is at the core of all survey 
research. But this simple fact was not at 
all understood by the editors of a US 
magazine in 1936. 

The Literary Digest debacle, as it is 
known, is by far the best example of how 
surveys can get it wrong. The magazine, 
with a mammoth sample of 10,000,000, 
predicted that Franklin Roosevelt would 
lose the presidential contest that year. 
The Bample was chosen from listed 
telephone numbers and a mail question- 
naire which had a response rate of 20 per 
cent. In both cases, the respondents were 
more likely to come from the most af- 
fluent sector of the community and thus 
oppose Roosevelt, the winning candidate. 

fi* the credibility of survey research suf- 
fered because of this debacle, itwasonly 
a momentary phenomenon. The survey 
industry has had a remarkable growth, 
and politicians, businessmen and all 
those who work on public policy would 
feel naked without their survey data. 

Clearly, such users can get useful 
statistics that will improve the services 
they provide, but there is also ample 
scope for abuse. One can easily frame a 
question to elicit a. particular response, 
for example, by asking a question that of- 
fers no real choice between answers. 

The suppression of unfavourable data 
and th^ reporting only of complimentary 
statistics is another device often used. 
Similarly, one can report results from a 


sample bo small or biased that the results 
are statistically meaningless. 

A Tbronto newspaper had, until recent- 
ly, regular reports on public opinion in 
that city based on a sample of only 200 
individuals. It would even break that 
sample down into sex and age groups. 
The potential error margins for such 
breakdowns are huge and the results as 
likely to be wrong as right. 

Thus, the consumer of any sample 
should look for such information as sam- 
ple size and the method of its selection, 
the questions asked, the method of inter- 
viewing, the response rate and the error 
margins. If this information is not made 
available, the data should be treated with 
suspicion. 

Though these cautions seem obvious, 
they are often thrown to the wind when 
data are reported in the media. 
Newspapers and broadcasters around the 
world consistently report results without 
thiB basic information, taking it out of 
context and making much of statistical- 
ly insignificant differences. 

The trap that the media, like many of 
us, have fallen into is the assumption 
that numbers have a greater component 
of truth than words, that they have more 
power than statements, that they have 
simplicity and directness in a world of 
confusion and convolutions. 

The folly of such reasoning can be 
sum med up in the story of the young 
statistician who developed a fear of flying 
after being told that there was a one in 
5,000 chance of there being a bomb on his 
plana He overcame his fear statistically, 
though. As he explained to a colleague, 
the chances of two bombs on a plane were 
one in five million, 

"Now," he said with relief, "I always 
carry my own bomb." 

Alan Frizzell teaches statistics and 
research methods at Carletan University 
and is co-director of the Carkton Jour- 
nalism Poll , one of Canada's major 
survey research groups. 
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How much does the worid owe? 

It depends on who does the counting And how 


Percent of numbers 


By Pedro Pablo Kuczynskl 
Special to WorldPaper 


B rasilia, Brazil — as you 

read this, Third World 
foreign debt is reaching 
US$1 trillion, according to the 
lutest World Debt Tables 
published by the World Bank. 

The hundreds of pages of 
those closely packed statis- 
tical tables are not exactly a u 

bedtime thriller, but they tell an interesting, occasion- 
ally grim and, until recently, sometimes inaccurate 



story. 

World Bank data on the debt of developing countries 
has been showing a marked improvement in coverage: 
whereas in the past they did not include short-term debt 
and the debt of the private sector, they do now. 

Back in 1982, the emission of short-term debt made a 
very large difference in the calculations of Latin 
America's foreign debt, especially when the Mexico 
crisis exploded in August of that year. 

At that time, the Annual Report of the World Bank 
showed the (medium and long-term) debt of Latin Amer- 
ica to be only $126 billion as of the end of 1980, the latest 
date then available. In fact, at the time, the actual total 
foreign debt of Latin America was around $330 billion, 
if we were to include all the short-term and private sec- 


tor debt, plus the growth of borrowing in low , 
first half of 1982. A huge difference indeed ** 

The merry-go-round of external borrowing 
mercml banks ended in 1982. AndthenewleS 
ed down sharply ever since, coming to an a2“ 
plete halt in 1985. This is not unexpected SSL* 
cesses of the ’70s and early ’80s, when the debt rfi ? J.I ■ ■■ - ** . 

ssrsxssasssiBf, that matter: 1% 

ports or. for that matter, of the capital ofS e 21“ ■ I /if 

ter national banks. 

In this **** 100 % 

trillion dollar amount has grown by only about 

cent per year in real terms, or less than wnrlH 

It is less than half of the US national debt *5 B Y Erlc Etheridge 
grown much faster in the ’80s. ’ L Snncial tn WnrlrlP; 

The big question now is not so much repaying to 
but servicing the interest 8 

- a mi « . _ 
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..Commission for Foreign Investment in The Netherlands __ 

Foreign investors 
are welcome 
in The Netherlands 

• Strategic location in Europe 

• Excellent road, rail, air and water links 
across the Continent and beyond 

• Dynamic open economy 

• Attractive investment incentives 

• No exchange controls 

The character and location of The Netherlands has made it the choice for 
economic investment by a great many firms from all over theworid-in 
manufacturing, distribution and service industries— large and small. 

Personal attention given to all enquiries and special assistance provided in 
selecting the location to suit all requirements. p waec ln 
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on it. The latest World 
Bank debt study makes 
clear that much of the 
Third World is having a 
very hard time doing just 
that, especially at a time 
when new lending is very 
scarce indeed. 

Latin American coun- 
tries have a wide range of 
alternatives, but so far ef- 
forts to promote foreign in- 
vestment have been half- 
hearted and only modestly 
successful: the dead weight 
of an inflated state bureau- 
cratic apparatus discour- 
ages investors, both local 
and foreign. 

On the other hand, the 
World Bank shows that 
"developing countries" 
paid back to lenders $22 
billion more than they 
received in 1986. This "net 
transfer” back to the in- 
dustrial countries is a big 
drain on prospects for 
economic growth. 

Another problem is that 
along with other interna- 
tional institutions, the 
World Bank has a tendency to classify countries ink 
categories not relevant to the debt problem. “I®- 
income” countries, for example, includes severally 
American nations in trouble, but also includesthel 
Asians, which have dono well with only modestboff 1 
ing abroad. The key point is not income levels, or ?■ 
whether a country imports or exports oil. It is whet- 
countries save enough to invest properly. 

Brazil had a bis ami rt nf omwt.Vi star tine: in late 1* 
and 




UJf kill! LUIGI (UJJC 

Special to WorldPaper 

N ew york — 

If you’re an 
average Ameri- 
can reader, you 
might know the 
United States im- 
ported 1/6 of the 
world’s exports in 

1984; but that 42 

iwrcent of Americans can’t name an 
Asian country “near the fticific Ocean*’; 
tlnit “The Cosby Show" starring black 
comedian Bill Cosby is the most popular 
TV program in South Africa; that 
Japanese bought 500.000 copies of 
Chrysler Chairman Lee lacocca’s 
autobiography; that 965.000 Americans 
drink Coca-Cola For breakfast. 

And, if you're not average at all, if 
yuu'vc expanded your reading list to the 
furthest periodical reaches, then surely 


the Index as a whole serve as a frame of 
references for any one particular number 
in it. 


Amount Mexico has borrowed abroad 
since 1974; US$97,000,000,000 
Value of investments and deposits 
made abroad by Mexicans since 1974- 
$90,300,000,000 • ' 


Budget per episode of "Miami Vico” 
TV program: $1,500,000 
Budget of the Miami police depart* 
meat's actual vice squad unit in 1984- 
$U6l,741 

Thus, we create for our readers 
something almost always missing in a 
single statistic: context. And with con- 
text crunes relevance and meaning. Here, 
the Index says, is a telling number about 
national politics (Number of US federal 
commissions appointed since 1949 to 
study the Pentagon: 35); or, here is one 
l " Yu *, — M « 1 * 81,1 ei.v about the harshness of life in the bic ci- 

J ° V 18 . 1 J®? t0 P female fashion ty (Lifespan of a sidewalk tree in New 

model pockets US$70 monthly; that the York City, in years: 7). 

29,36 e 0,128 P decimal p^cesfindt^Uhe deT^ W ^hers 

S t i S 8 ded " lgh,0faChiCkeniS302 have tabuZedTatoSin^ 

IedL C Yamrirunad rr ° m d he ^Tin ' of cun“nt‘top!c“ of 

ina . 1 a single, unadorned page of 40 interest. 

statistics published each month in What I and my fellow staffers look for 

We look for numbers that yield a fresh angle 
on a current news story or social issue. 

It’s a fun way to think. 


U T? m0nthly wh J 6re are numbers that yield a fresh angle on 

„„ 111Ico . 198 , “'“W- it was created in a current news story or social issue. We 

Brazil had a big spurt of growth starting in latfll* better ! Jdea * j ^ ere mus ^ be a re ®d through a lot of boring statistics to 

-nd. '86, well before the big drop in oil prices: thegn^ „ ^P 0110 to this age of find a few good ones. And & fair portion 

spurt came mainly from policies to stimulate eg J — ’ *' •' 

and investment, and only secondarily from the If* Incr^asin^i S ' 

cost of oil imports. Investment and growth come k | an g y ’ 

continuous effort rather than from short-term conffi* '■ private L 
tv windfall E ^801 


— — V“6U. niiunwu 

of the good ones prove bqgUs once we 
begin the routine checking that we do 
each month to insure the Index's 


- numbers have become 
. - la & e public discourse and 

ty windfall gains’ t > Beeuil in the United States - 

The World Bank also wants “banks to revhjJ ® f tio f the f ack hit of quantifica- 
yiew of the risk in lending to developing countries fc ■ £ ^^ ca ^ shave taken to convers- 

ia most unlikely to happen. First, it is not a pmb!^. portio n P averages, amounts, 

all developing countries but for the ones that an J. T}]e es ' caJ rankings. 

debtors, especially some in Latin America as well asw refl . currency of statistics subject ot cremation. Someone slse had 

Philippines. Secondly, international capital a**, reliance on!!,? Way ou , r escalatin 8 heard about P e t owners cremating their 

have changed since the heyday of international;^, aa “ umbers aa analytical tools, dogs and cats at death. Other ideps in 

loans in th« ’7n B t M ft i nnr , na to > comprehending issues. eluded: has the Eura&ean conaortmir 

*'■« longer does the "bottom line" matter 


accuracy. 

Not content to rely entirely on what 
others are interested in quantifying we 
have monthly meetings U> discuss what 
numbers we would like to know. At a re- 
The “ 4 * u Ittl,Km 8 5, cent meeting, one editor broached the 

‘fleptx 3ting ?, urrenc y statistics subject of cremation. Someone else had 
m no small vu«u mil* OBdalof in/* linn^J nkn.it lL.’ 


.. _ 9 — 

acce8a to coimnereial fa^i »ne°matter 

^ OU vi! e( | j 0btors ne0 d time » but institutions _ AncJ ^ * 

the World Bant now Koir, naif at-nrfp.d todoff . enHuj. predelicti 


tercial *fudjfe 

T : r - T lime, MUk itutionss^J 

he World Bank can help-as it has started to sp ^ ,l “ mo i l ! r8 , - - ■ ™ 

last few years—by financing creditworthy HUH mass^H«f-! Ud,ence fVu® h ? w been pa S n J ed?: : 

for export andattracting commercial lenders to demogr BD h e mr^ii gen , erated . h y Itsa fu , n t0 Wnk f and a popular 
Further basic changes in the lending practices^; , and J ^Nistem, social scientists one. Besides its appearance m Harper’s, 
.multilateral development banka idlj h* f ipe L a AU of anaverageoflSUSnewapapebsandf.ve, 

however, suchas funding large private sectoral wealth of ' , . tbat there 18 a forei S n newspapers and magazlnes- 

SkTt 1 ?* wi &°ut the benefit of government guo^L ciitulatiorii^ ^ “g ; month. And many;. 

Whfc^liriUt the range of possible market-related^r cocktail nattS, f P ’ -° the Job ' at ma g 0Zmes have Published imitations. : 

^higaltefnatives. . But wet rt J e9 '“S t any, givenmoment. ■ But. moM of these are simple badge- ' 

..*v 1 T bleatout^ ^ t ?® 1 080 Nothing more than podges of trivial information; while they 

" Y : ’ , :"-V- . u* puter conA 11 ? 1 ^ - fandom like a com- can copy the look of the Index, they don’t 

and jjjjwj ’g**- % drawing direct seem able to duplicate a key element of 
tonmnakw iSwMtonalinvestmenlb^ and historic^n ^®?" 8 ^ ,' u ^ rent ito styl& Good Ind f "“"f*"* 01 * " ot 

. Y statiaHro fu Ca s ; at ‘ 8 to, by -linking just as interesting figures but also on the 

i i . ■ he n)fttically, .we try to make level of ideas. Whether or not the 
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prede fiction for numbers 


eluded: has the European consortium 
rocket Ariano had an increase in 
business since the Space Shuttle explod- 
ed? (they wouldn’t say}; how many life 

f 1 I .. . X . _.Jj _ in. 
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Kutftnski, co-chairman of First 
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Eric Etheridge, an associate editor of 
Harper's , has been writing the Harper’s 
Index since the January 1 1985 issue 
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World Wildlife Fund’s 
25th Anniversary 
Celebration: 

Partners In Conservation 
September 17, 1986, In 
Washington. 

World Wildlife Fund, the 
leading private organization 
working worldwide to protect 
the diversity of life on earth, is 
hosting a conference to help 
chart the future of U.S. 
involvement in Latin American 
conservation. The conference 
is intended for environmental, 
corporate, and philanthropic 
leaders: natural resource, 
economic development, and 
industrial planners: population 
specialists ; officials from 
government, especially 
environmental, development, 
and international assistance 
agencies; wildlife biologists; 
and other specialists in Latin 
American affairs and regional 
studies. The conference will 
explore a number of issues 
central to the conservation 
agenda in the region: the 
future of parks and protected 
areas in the face of mounting 
population and development 
pressures; data collection vs. 
action; the consequences of 
industrialization (hazardous 
waste, pesticides, and 
j. emergency response 
I; problems); and the role of the 
l United States in advancing 
. conservation priorities. 

furt^ formation, plea so cdntec* 
Coordinator, World Wildlife 
Fund, 1255 T^enty^Thfrd Street, N.W.; 

L : . Wia^^:aC'.Sto37; - - 

' fei:, . 

i . '■ ’ . ■ ’ ' 

s Tho conference is open to preregisiered 
f* participants only Registration tee. ■ 


The tragic price 
of wrong numbers 

China now puts accuracy above expediency 


By Zhou Yougao 

Special to WorldPaper 

B EIJING-China paid dearly MflpT 
for inflated statistics 28 /*' 

years ago during a famine \ IBj 

that western experts consider the Bf * 
largest in world history. With the 
bitter lesson still vivid, the F A. 

Chinese government in recent 
years has been placing unprece- J 

dented emphasis on the accuracy I — — ■ 

of statistics. 

In 1958, when the so-called “Great Leap Forward” was 
launched, China actually harvested 200 million ton9 of 
grain, barely enough to feed its 660 million people. 
However, production statistics, inflated at almost every 
level, showed an encouraging 350 million tons, offering 
a rosy picture of “agricultural success.” 

Newspapers at the time were replete with reports of 
“wan jing turn,” meaning a grain yield of 75 tons per hec- 
tare. Any common-sense doubt about the sky-high figure 
was branded as “conservative.” 

Under this false aura, a drive to produce more steel 
was started. Feasants across the country were urged to 
smelt iron and steel. As a result, a big portion of the 
year's crops lay rotting in the fields while peasants turn- 
ed out useless, nondescript iron blocks. 

The government discovered the mistake soon after. 
Statistics were revised and food and steel production 
targets were made more realistic. A period of "economic 
readjustment and consolidation” followed. The efforts 
came too late, however. 

When famine struck, state barns were found largely 
empty. No relief grain could be sent to the starving peo- 
pje, especially in rural areas. Successive natural 
disasters worsened the already seriouB situation. As a 
result, between 1958 and 1961, the famine claimed the 
lives of about 30 million people, according to western 
population experts. 


Chinese officials say statistical errors at the tint «& 
partly responsible for the disaster. But where layt 
cause for such blatant inflation of the numbers? 

One obvious factor was that some officials lewd hj^ 
statistics, believing them to be a reflection of their;; 
sonal success. Many low-level workers had to bloat;- 
duction figures against their will under an m& 
pressure. 

Tbday, things have changed greatly. The aernaqt 
statistics has never been emphasized as much as j > 
now. 

“The People’s Daily,” China's biggest national & 
paper and organ of the Chinese Communists 
lashes out at any deliberate inflation of product, 
statistics. Late last year, for example, the newspaper 
ried an investigative report about statistical adullt*: 
tion by some officials in a county in northeast Chr 
The practice so infuriated the public and higher offic. 
that the county was stripped of an honorary title itt 
earned. 

Meanwhile, China’s statistical research has been: 
the right track since 1978, when the state statist:- 
bureau was reorganized. Since 1981, the bureau! 
published a statistical almanac, offering verif 
numbers about all major fields of the national econo: 
The bureau also publishes quarterly statistics aboifr 
national economy. 

Other statistical bureaus have also been raorgaM 
or set up at county, prefectural and municipal levels 
recent years, national conferences have emphasis 
importance of statistics to China’s modemizalioodr, 

“It’s unimaginable for our leaders to makecr 
policies if reliable statistics are not available," £ 
Liang Renda, a senior official of the state Btali* 
bureau. 

Reliable and timely statistics play an imports^ 
in China’s economic development, according to 

China’s 1985 harvest statistics showed a s? 
decrease in grain output. This was caused by 
grain planting as well as by natural calamities i* s 
mqjor production areas. The drop sent an alarm 



With computers, 

who needs spies? 

Now its a data game 

By James Bamford 
Special to WorldPaper 

B OSTON-While most of the. ' 

world could only speculate KSF 
about, was happening at BB&if 
ynernobyl for days after the 1 ,/rV 

nuclear accident, a small group of W \ . { M \ 1, / 

people outside Washington, DC f J H • 

wire secretly counting the hum- • affix. 7 “ ’ '■ 

ber of emergency vehicles in the v- & & \ • •'/ 
deadly arta through live, extreme- 
vclpse-up television covorage, ' v v , J V, 

of A meric ^ , 8 information, gatl 
: ‘ ^'^-^laWstcomputer technology, 

j. world of espionage. Thda: 
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The data game: trying to grasp the correct meaning of all those figures. 


to policy-makers. 

Chen Yun, a senior national leader, warned that any 
complacency about grain production is dangerous for 
such a populous country as China, with its one billion 
people. As a result, the agricultural policy has been 
readjusted to enlarge the grain-crop area for 1986. 

The overfulfillment of China’s sixth five-year plan 
(1981-85) was due partly to the work of the statistical 
bureaus across the country, according to Liang. 

“The development plan was practical because it was 
based on reliable statistics,” he said. 

China's present statistical work iB not free of problems, 
however. As the country’s economic reform unfolds, dif- 
ficulties have developed regarding collection of accurate 
statistics. 

“In rural areas, individual peasant households have 
become the basic production unit. Their production and 
consumption are often hard to calculate,” said Zhang 


Yinghua, another official of the state statistical bureau. 

Tbwnship enterprises, according to Zlmng, tend to 
report less profits in order to pay less taxes. Some of 
them also downplay their investment scope to avoid 
taxation. 

Isolated cases of statistical doctoring surface occa- 
sionally despite a national abhorrence of such practices. 

Other statistical problems, according to Zhang, in- 
volve poor means of compilation and a lack of competent 
staff. Computerization is expected to gradually improve 
the situation, he said. 

“Though we cannot say for sure that the statistics we 
provide now are completely accurate, they reflect in the 
main the general situation of the development of China's 
national economy,” he concluded. 

Zhou Yougao is a staff writer for China Features, the 
Chinese feature service. 



telljgence. The cloak and dagger have been replaced by 
the satellite and computer. 

The technological revolution began during World War 
II when the US and Great Britain began secretly con- 
structing more and more sophisticated machines to 

■ ” rea k German and Japanese codes. In 1952, the Na- 
j’° na l Security Agency was secretly established to run 
US international eavesdropping and codebreaking NSA 
constructed hundreds of listening posts throught the 
world, particularly in friendly countries near the Sino- 
Soviet bloc borders. 

The second major era in espionage began in 1956 with 
the first successful flight of the U-2 spy plane and lasted 
until May Day, I960, when the Soviets shot down pilot 
t 1 rancig Gary Powers in an infamous international in- 
c ‘ dent ' But three and a half months later, the US open- 
ed the door for the third mqjor revolution in intelligence 
collection when the Air Force recovered a film capsule 
( r0m a l° w ' 01 'biting satellite. 

Joday’s sophisticated US intelligence network prob- 
, suly first learned of the Chernobyl accident through a 

■ .technique known as traffic analysis. Through itssuper- 
computers, NSA keeps track of the flow of communica- 
tions along certain important channels and statistical* 

fy. analyzes the numbers, security classifications and 
: priority of telephone calls and data transmissions be- 
/ tween, for example, military and naval commands, inter- 
. nal security units and diplomatic establishments. 

&uch a surge pinpointed to a border unit near the 
r An iur River might indicate a clash between Russian 
and Chinese forces, for exampla In the case of Cher- 
• n obyl, a nuclear accident would have caused an enor- 


mous increase in the level of signals between Kiev and 
Moscow. 

Other statistics obtained shortly after the power plant 
explosion was discovered would have come from US 
high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft, such as U-2s, con- 
ducting air samplings along the Soviet border. Com- 
puter and statistical analysis of these samplings would 
indicate the extent of the explosion, the projected wind- 
flow and the toxicity of the radiation. 

One of the most important uses of intelligence- 
gathering satellites is for arms verification, photo- 
graphing large areas of the Soviet Union with close-up, 
high-resolution cameras. Infared optics allows analysts 
to count the number of hidden missile silos and the loca- 
tion of military equipment, such as tanks hidden by 
camouflage. 

But this reliance on technology can backfire. Thday, 
the intelligence community is experiencing its worst 
crisis in history. The explosion last August of a Titan 
rocket carrying a US$300 million photo-reconaissance 
satellite and the Space Shuttle disaster this year left the 
US without its two major methods of placing in- 
telligence satellites into space. . 

In April, another satellite-bearing Titan missile ex- 
ploded and on May 4 a smaller Delta rocket carrying a 
weather satellite blew up, in essence grounding the US 
space and intelligence program for an indefinite period, 
perhaps for as much as one or two years. 

dames Bamford, author of ''The Puzzle Palace a study 
of the National Security Agency, writes frequently on in- 
telligence issues. 
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Giving natural 
technology 
another chance 

Ecological groups develop an intriguing alternative 
to an industrial society. But can it make money? 


,v-n ,l ;:| APR COD, USA - Kighltnui of Lhu.se involved, 
jftf ^ ’ \ iHWi ‘‘H 1 ’- “ IHoinisiiiq Cana- Bui they were not alone. Appropriate 
VA «ian bii»lo!|isi sat on a Caliloi- tochnology groups had sprung up 
* YV’ J l,n hl,,sl<!,! w,th ,li:; fnencln around the country and abroad and en- 
and decided he was about to bo mstitu- vironmental consciousness was on a 
tionniiyimpnsoned. Wot yol 30 years old, rapid upswing. Though sacrificing 

John Todd had just been appointed prestige and income, Nancy Tbdd recalls 

associate dean of sciences at Sn n Diego feeling the exhilaration of riding a wave 

State with responsibility for 19.000 of beneficent alternatives 
students He had also been charged with The New Alchemy blueprint was "the 

setting up a Southern Californ 1 a Center biological analogue" approach-taking 
foi knviron mental Studios But it didn't dues from natural ecosystems. And first 
seem to add up. It all seemed like more priority was rebuilding the sandy Cape 
abstract knowledge that couldn't grow soil, which took a few years and ten tons 

a garden or bring water to the surface to of compost-leavas, seaweed and refuse, 

revive a desert ranch. The results were produce yields that in 

Tbdd turned down the appointments. many cases tripled Department of 
He felt it wasn t possible for universities Agriculture averages 

to affect hmdamental change in problem 1b cope with the intemperate New 

solving. Ho had seen problems closely, England winters, the New Alchemists 
first as a boy on Lake Ontario, witness- built several innovative greenhouses to 

° nd thG * lHke ltSeW p[0Ve the point for solar P°wer and the 
devastated by pollution and later as an potential of any area for food and energy 

^ZT ema ‘ f nsulla u m ' lettin 9 in - self-sufficiency. One of them, thePiUow 

ofTh^w" ,U enOU9 l ° fthead ?° me ' ls C0TOrad 0 geodesic mel 

"Whdt umnM h fl .. biane called Tbfzel, manufactured by Du- 

rjrr‘rr;r prob,erain in short - New Aichem ^ bBB „ 

blem, and that could have 
an ecological blueprint And 
that was the founding of 
New Alchemy in 1969." 

The New Alchemy In- 
stitute is part of the a small i 
worldwide movement ^ 

■ known as “appropriate H 
technology,” started in the £ 

1960s by a broad array of 5 
scientists and humanists f 
concerned with the increas- 1 
ingly inequitable, harmful f 
and unsustainable nature of | 
industrial growth. While it I 

has by no means made its s 

f^ ^nitaihit.hundi® 1 . John Todd and his wife Nancy 

of alternative technology „«*!*-** , u 

projects exist world wide tor P^/eefB alt over the world, . 

.day. bom irrigation of en- 
croaching deserts to the solar Ttombe highly successful in motentinn u , 
walls of Himalayan Ladakh. its altemaUweasnda ^ 

In 1971. Tbdd and his wife Nancy, have since been adapted by the comme^ 
together with Bill McLamav And a hand, rial p . oy ino conun^r- 


John Todd and his wife Nancy: 
projects all over the world. 


.7 -- — ttmw HHMVjr, 

together with Bill McLameyand a hand- 
ful of associates, began restoration and 
construction of a site on Capo Cod in 
southern Massachusetts. Since then, It 
has spawned' projects in places ae 
disparate as China end Costa Rica. 

During the gtoupfe early yearn of finan- 
cial Instability. Tbdd and McLamey 
taught at the highly regarded Woods 
Hole Oceanographic institute and much 
of the funding peine out of the pockets 


ctal mainstream. 

But In the United States of the 1980s 

the wave of ecological awareness has 
ebbed as many federal progiania to en- 

wurage alternative piogianwhavabeen 

sharply cut or eliminated aItpJSa r 
Christine Rowley, -one df the brigSiai 
staff still on the New Alchemy hoajd of ■ 
directors, put it this way: ''Thatod*! 
Administration- caine iri and^Whabi--’ 
the funds stopped-'- . - 
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The only way 
there can be 
ecological 
reconstruction," 
Todd now 
argues, "is if 
there are 
stronger 
economies. 

One of the 
things I've seen, 
especially in the 
Third World; 
is the lack of 


f-V-i-j. |f. jr..[ . 




This has forced appropriate ted 1 
nology to operate in an entirely differ®^ 
considerably more difficult climate- 
Economics, business and finance^ 
now the critical issues. The New 
Alchemy Institute of today, with a“ 
operating budget of $600,000 pery^ 
"increasingly looking for everything 
pay for itself 1 in the words of agricultum 1 
design specialist John Quinney, w*® 
became director two years ago. „ 
"We decided we can’t do everythin 
Quinney says, "that it was better to foe 
on a smaller agenda than doing® 10 
a way less than excellent." . 

Aquaculture, the cultivation of 
and other natural produce of w ate |' 
one of the areas relegated to 
at New Alchemy. Ron Zweig. tan yfjj 
an aquaculture specialist at . 
Alchemy and now an lnte rTiat ' M 
analyst in the field, is disappoint® 0 ^ 
NA's narrowed focus. "The noti° 
whole systems,” he says, "is cptl y 1 
long term sustainability. Nevf AI® 
is no longer interested in advancing 
biological analogue approach.' 

i 

! 

• - H avingbeen disappoint 0 ^^ ■ 

temal funding one too many t l nl0fl| i 

Tbdd is also seeking to ere® | 
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\ ii\: 1 r 1 y siif.'i :os s o r ; , Jiko if ju 
< j(! odosic Pillov^ Doiiu j (leii,) 
buili. in l;he opt mi, sruicly 
Capo Cod iiLOfi, pavo<? i.ho 
way fm o.ioj .0 clialloncjing 
projects, among thorn a 
light, inexpensive 
fishing sailcraft, 
. the Ooenn Pickup 

(blueprint). 


PHOTO rartlEST OF SCANTY JACK TODD 


economic dynamic with his latest pro- 
ject, the Ocean Pickup, a light, inexpen- 
sive sailcraft for coastal fishing. 

pie Tbdds first witnessed the need for 
sail-fishing craft while traveling with an- 
thropologist Margaret Mead throughout 
the less-developed world. Common pro- 
blem s could be seen in the coastal 
fishing villages along the South Pacific, 
Caribbean and Indian Oceans. 

In Uie immediate post-war period, 
traditional fishing craft and practices 
had been widely abandoned in favor of 
mechanical craft purchased on govem- 
or mul tilateral credit. When in the 
19 70s fuel prices rose, commodity prices 
ell, currencies softened and these 
mechanical craft became prohibitively 
expensive to operate, repair or replace. 
Making mattera still worse, deforestation 
of many areas had made traditional boat 
construction a difficult and costly alter- 
native. The result was a fishing tradition 
wholly abandoned. 

With Mead's death in 1978, respon- 
sibility fell to Tbdd for taking the sailcraft 
idea off the drawing board and onto 
coastal waters, In 1981, he resigned as 
director of New Alchemy to devote full 
energies to Ocean Arks International, a 
non-profit group' he founded. 

The Guyanese and Costa Rican gov- 


ernments expressed interest in the pro- 
ject, but funding fell through each time. 

Ibdd’s plan now is to buy coastal land 
near fishing areas through an affiliate of 
the Ocean Arks parent company. A 3-5 
year inland soil-building and reforesta- 
tion program would provide a cheap 
supply of lightweight wood for the 
boats, which would be constructed in a 
small production facility on the coast. 

Meanwhile, ocean farming systems 
would be deployed in large floating 
cages offshore to ensure a diverse and 
sustainable fishing economy. The Ocean 
Pickups and land would then be mor- 
tgaged to IocbI fishermen and farmers, 
providing enough capital to begin the 
cycle somewhere else. 

The Tbdds so far have raised two- 
thirds of the seed capital (about US 
$300,000) for a firat production site, pro- 
bably on the Pacific coast of Costa Rica. 

All of which might seam to suggest 
that Tbdd has had a sort of free market 
conversion. But the recent fusion of 
ecology with economics has been more 
extension than compromise for Tbdd, a 
logical next step in a frequently twisting 
career with nevertheless constant 
direction. 

"The only way there can be ecological 
reconstruction," Tbdd now argues, "is if 


there are stronger economies. One of the 
things I've seen, especially in the Third 
Wbrld, is the lack of choice" 


■L n his own way, Ron Zweig, the 
former New Alchemy aquaculture 
specialist, has also acutely felt the 
pressure of economic forces. 

Three yeara ago, Zweig stood on a dike 
in China's Guandong Province, proposed 
site of the world's largest aquaculture in- 
stallation, to do an economic analysis for 
the United Nations. The Chinese govern- 
ment sought hard currency loans for 
tractors for the project, the firat of its kind 
to request international assistance. But 
the rate of return waa less than one per- 
cent. It seemed Zweig would have to 
discourage the loan and walk away. 

But it wsb not that easy. Zweig had 
never seen aquaculture on a scale this 
large before: 18,000 acres of integrative 
food production over three counties. Not 
simply fish, but also livestock and plants 
in a tight self-sustaining network of 
shared resources. Tbns of thousands 
would be employed by Guandong and 
hundreds of thousand would be fed, - 

It was toward such possibilities as 
Guandong that Zweig himself had been 
on a straight path, beginning almost 20 


years before. He had run away from a 
doctoral program in biology to travel 
with seeming aimlessness throughout 
Asia. At least one experience, however, 
provided him with considerable direc- 
tion. "In Bali," Zweig recalls "it was the 
fact that there was no garbage. 
Everything was utilized." 

Zweig returned determined to work in 
integrative food production. For a time 
he read in the library at Woods Hole. 
Then he heard that two professors, Bill 
McLarney and John Tbdd, were doing 
appropriate technology work nearby. 

Zweig worked in the fish ponds of 
New Alchemy for ten years and follow- 
ed McLamey as aquaculture director. He 
sloshed through one fish pond after 
another, literally following by measure- 
ment an atom of nitrogen into the pond 
as food, through the fish out into the 
water, then over the pondside 
vegetables as irrigation, enriching the 
soil, returning to the pond as food again. 

So when Zweig stood on the dike in 
Guandong three years ago, a working 
model of the world's largest fish farm 
before him, he was prepared. He review- 
ed every facet of the project— the pond 
depths, fish species, even the attitudes 
of those involved. 

The obvious adjustment, finally, was 
right on the dyke where he stood. There 
on the pond rims the Chinese had pro- 
posed to grow much-needed sugar cane. 
But the high cane plants blocked the 
sun, inhibiting surface algae growth; 
worse, the carp didn't seem to like it as 
feed. If simple grass were planted in- 
stead, Zweig calculated the rate of return 
would increase up to 25-30 percent. The 
sugar cane would grow elsewhere. 


espite these indications of pro- 
gress, important questions remain for 
the New Alchemists. Can Tbdd's boat 
production and coastal restoration plan 
negotiate the currents of capital invest- 
ment? Will Zweig find crucial technical 
adjustments on future projects in China 
and later this year in Peru? 

More generally, will appropriate 
technology research across a spectrum 
of scientific fields continue to have 
greater development implications with 
the current lack of interest or support 
from the industrialized world? 

This large question will likely remain 
unposed for the present as the New 
Alchemists find themselves in what 
might best be called a successfully 
precarious position. After years of alter- 
native research, they are now testing the 
economic mainstream. 

Recently a small businessman from 
Pennsylvania visited Zweig. He was in- 
terested in commercial greenhouse ap- 
plications of hydroponics (plants grown 
in nutrient solution), for which Zweig, 
had worked out considerable com- 
parative data on yields and costs. The 
businessman was impressed by the 
figures, but less so that the unit requires 
no chemical fertilizers and may be in- 
tegrated with other food sources. 

“Hia whole deal," Zweig recalls, "was 
It's got to make a buck, it's got to be 
down-to-earth and practical. I looked at 
him and said, 'Right. But would you be 
here today if we hadn’t taken those 
chances ten years ago?' " 

Robert Pease is a Boston -based ftee- 
Jance writer specializing in eoologicQj 
reporting. 
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A woman at the peak of 
her glory and influence 

CALCUTTA , India— At dawn each day, 
befoTe the first tram rattles down Calcutta s 
normally crowded Lower Circular Road, a 
light comes on in the first floor of a modest 
stucco building. It is exactly four o’clock, 
and Mother Teresa is rising from her bed 
on her small room at the now world-famous 
Missionaries of Charity headquarters. 




v/f 


Mother Tferesa has tint slept long. The lust train hud 
long lumbered past her window when, exactly at one 
o'clock, she turned off her light. Fur years, that has heon 
her routine. 

Even though it is still pitch dark, the 75-yenr-old mis- 
sionary is already scrambling. Within twenty minutes, 


kneel on the bare ground. 

A barefoot Mother Tferesa, her feet twiBted with ar- 
thritis, sits on a bench near the door. Her only conces- 
sion to age is the almost constant use of thick-rimmed 
spectacles forced by a recent cataract operation. 

An hour later Bhe is the last to emerge from the chapel 


she is in the large, airy and simple first floor chapel of onto the balcony outside, chatting a few minutes with 


the Mother House. She is the first to be there nnd make 
the stat ion of the cross. 

The road below is still quiet. A few people are stirring, 
and strangely empty trams start clattering down it. The 

By Arun Chacko 
Associate Editor in South Asia 

rest of the building begins to stir. Mother Tferesa spends 
a long time meditating, oblivious of outside activity. 

By 6:46, several hundred nuns in their distinctive 
Bengali blue-bordered white saris silently troop in to the 
seatless spartan chapel Tor mass. As do several dozen 
novitiates in all-white saris, and some visitors. They all 





each of the visitors. Tbday, there is a lame young man 
with a problem, whom she talks to for some time in 
fluent Bengali. No one is too small or insignificant for 
this Nobel Prize Winner to personally attend ta She us- 
ed to come downstairs and meet visitors, but age is tak- 
ing its toll. 

"Mother Tbresa has angina pectoris," Father Edouard 
Le Joly, a 76-year-old Belgian Jesuit and the Order’s 
long-time spiritual adviser, told me recently. “She was 
a whole month in Home flat on her bed. Then she has ar- 
thritis. Mother has recently been operated for cataract. 
Her vision is going down. For the first time she has to 
constantly wear spectacles. The doctor has operated on 
one eye, but not on the second. He is trying to see if she 
can manage with one eye.” 




She is more efficient than she was ever before.” 

"Last year, when they showed a film on her life at the 
United Nations, she went to see the governor and the 
mayor of New York ” he added. “She said give me a 
house, I’ll start a refuge for AIDS patients. In one mor- 
ning, both said ‘We will do it for you.’ When she wanted 
food for Ethiopia, she contacted President Reagan and 
said 'Send me food.’ Sixty-four million dollars worth was 
sent immediately to a government antagonistic to the 
US 

“When she first Btarted her Calcutta home for the 
destitute and dying, Nirmal Hriday, in the late forties, 
it took her days and days of pleading and trying,” he con- 
tinued. “Now, she has so much prestige that she can be 
efficient with much less work.” 

Meanwhile, after morning mass, a remarkable scene 
is taking place in the open internal courtyard 
downstairs. Several score nuns, all armed with water- 
filled steel buckets and detergent, have transformed the 
area into a large open-air laundry. As water and soap 
suds fly, the nuns hitch up their habits and begin 
washing, mainly bed linen. This is part of the drill, to 
live and behave like India’s poor who have no access to 
running water. 

Having finished talking to the visitors, Mother Tferesa 
returns to the balcony. She spends some time watching 
the washing, reflecting quietly. Despite the furious ac- 
tivity downstairs, it is an intensely peaceful scene. Other 
nuns with brooms, buckets and mops begin cleaning the 
premises. Others, with huge food containers, organize 
breakfast. Mother Tferesa watches. 

Before starting on the more public part of her long and 
eventful day, she spares a few seconds for a reporter, and 
talks about her lesser known efforts on family planning. 

"We are supporting natural family planning, like the 
temperature method,” Mother Tferesa says in the im- 
promptu interview. “That is more simple for our people. 
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However, meetings with her Councillors and ad- 
ministration take quite a lot of time. Appropriate staff 
have to be assigned, transfers effected, and heads 
rotated. After all, there are over 2,000 nuns and 260 in- 
stitutions in several continents. 

Late in the evening, Mother Tferesa is back at her head- 
quarters, more relaxed, cheerful and chatty. A light 
eater, she will have a simple meal of rice, curry and 
vegetables. Come nine o’clock, it is her private time. She 
retires to her tiny room, cluttered with files and 
religious books. 

As the lights at her headquarters and the 
neighborhood begin to go out, Mother Tferesa attends to 
her correspondence. She replies to letters, often with 
secretarial assistance. She has never read much. And 
now because of eye trouble she reads even less. 

It is just past midnight, and the last tram on the Lower 
Circular Road clatters by. The only sound from the street 
comes from an occasional lorry or car. Mother Tferesa’s 
light still burns. Only at one in the morning will it be 
turned off. And then just for three hours. 



Mother Teresa: ‘Important decisions' running water. 

„ 4l . . . , . Having finished talking to the visitors, Mother Tferesa 

S° the succession issue once again becomes sip returns to the balcony. She spends some time watching 

cant. “Every six years the Genera Chapter electilb the washing, reflecting quietly. Despite the furious ac- 
Superior General and six Councillors, he explain^ tivity downstairs, it is an intensely peaceful scene Other 
"Mother Tferesa was elected for another six years fc nun8 with brooms, buckets and mops begin cleaning the 

November. But we doubt she will be able to run thei: premises. Others, with huge food containers, organize 

stitution until she is 81.’ breakfast. Mother Tferesa watches. 

The first Councillor takes over if the Superior: Before starting on the more public part of her long and 

unable to govern, but only until a new General Cha^ eventful day, she spares a few seconds for a reporter, and 

is convened. Thus, the Councillor stands in wk talks about her lesser known efforts on family planning. 
Mother Tferesa is out, which is most of the time U "We are supporting natural family planning, like the 

makes her the front runner to succeed as Super. temperature method," Mother Tferesa says in the im- 
General of the Missionaries of Charity. promptu interview. “That is more simple for our people. 

Against all odds, the current first Councillor isap We have educators and other people. They go to all the 

the personable Bengali Hindu convert, Sister Agt families to spread the message, 
elected at last November’s election even thought "For example, among the lepers we have a leper per- 
previous election somewhat downgraded her. She r. son who is teaching about family planning," she added. 
Mother Teresa’s very first disciple and has been b "Slum people are teaching the slum people. Like that, 
favorite for a very long time. we have trained people within the community itself. 

On the other hand, the Btrict former number ones: . That is easier, 
two, Sister Frederick, from Malta, and SiBter Jos; "Our family planning activities are being carried out 
Michael, a Calcutta Goan, have been deprived of Col all over, wherever our SiBters are," she continued, 
cillorship. The first has been sent off to America Bndt . Whoever knows how to do it, doeB it. There are no 

other to Europe Nevertheless, there are ad ministry separate clinics. We do it with all our other work. With 
problems. * ae P°° r P e °pl6» it is working very well. Tb whomever we 

The organization is still rigidly controlled by Motb are teaching, it is working very well. Thank God! 

Tferesa. A powerful Council General may, on her mp*/.-. People say that this method has helped them,” she 

advise on certain matters, but the Superior General^ observed. “They are healthy, and this has brought them 
the final say. No missionary order haa, in reft - closer to each other. Also they can have a baby whenever 
memory, so revolved around one single person- .■ ^ destroys nothing. They find it very 


A run Ch acko is a former reporter for the 1 ndian Express. The 1 energizer ’ : Without f)0 f6S. 
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Your best opportunity to open doors 
in the land of opportunity. 


A child is a gift of God. ff 
you do not want it, give it 
to me. I will look after it. 
But do not murder it.’ 



, .. . i , .. . — o - —v ****** *- **.*j 

“For years she hasdwj ; beautiful, very good. It has brought the family together.” 
everything. No one Mother Tferesa says her Natural Family Planning 
makes importantdecia®;'. methods have given families a deep human dignity. 
Fa t her Le Joly said, 11 1 bsse women are experiencing deep oneness with their 

ed to tell the sisters tot- husbands through a free relationship that radiates love, 

decisions and Wft F? ace a ™ i°y into their families. By propagating the 
sibilities when Mother'' J'fiturai Family Planning, we respect a woman’s fertili- 
n nt th ore There cann^ respect life, we respect a woman as the heart of a 

vacuum. But tlW* ^ «ad • husband as the head of it." 
nlwavs waited until f * n [net, it is little known that the Missionaries of 
p u„ck The organs^ parity have been fairly successful in their family plan- 

• _ t -n t00 central^ dnve among the poor of Calcutta and other parts 

Vt uuo tnld her to ^ave been helping to prevent the birth of 

"riliTwithV 100,000 babies every fear, without any artificial 

S r0p 2? atin g the Natural Family Planning pro- 
health Tkresa nevertheless attacked abortion. “It 

Tferesa still®^ p n the womb,” she says unequivocably. “A 

f , mar kabl» ,: r i !f. , s a Bift of God. If you do not want it, give it to me. 
t0 f tXwS**-- M But ^ not murder it” 

9 ^ V ji , iiminisbei l^ her ^ resfl *ben excuses herself and moves on. A 
hardly ! „r, ® day is ahead of her. It can be taken up with a host 

fVT” ohhine. * J^P^dictable activities. “Years ago* a day in Mother 
might be s life was more atandard” Father Le Jolv obser v- 



1b make your mark on corporate America, first 
you have to make an impression on its leaders. 
That's just what Forbes nas been doing better 
than any other business magazine for years. In 
fact, countless independent studies over the past 
decade and a half have shown that more officers 
in big business read Forbes regularly than either 
Fortune or Business Week. 

Magazines read regularly by corporate officers 
in 1,000 of American largest companies* 



Forbes 

62.3% 


Business W»k 

61.4% 


FORTUNE 

45.3% 


^Market Facts, Inc. 1985 

Cost per Thousand Circulation 


migntuc - 8 was more standard,” Father Le Joly observ- Cost per Thousand Circulation 

can achmve, ie - ^ Now it i 8 n ° t . She ha8 no regular rou tine. The only _ , 

^ Hingis she will attend that morning maBS. FORTUNE 

peak other g • ’ rafter she could be doing anything. Fnrh _“ Business Week *C Fa*eS5S> 17 

of her U" 1 _ , Mgpk; ; . w J e, J8he is here she will invariably visit her homes 4C 55681 

Jol y . ^nd the Ibrtiana-Young Missionariei of Charity who 

much less ti . a ^ have five years experience— and give them 


BusinessWeek 

4C Fjjjc S56.81 


fortune 

4CFa*e$59]7 


And the latest independent studies' simply 
reinforce these findings. When asked to compare 
Forbes with Business Week and Fortune, corpo- 
rate officers in 1,000 of America's largest service 
and industrial companies judged Forbes to be • 
their overall favorite by 41% compared with 34% 
for Business Week and 18% for Fortune. 

Further, when these successful executives were 
asked which of the three offers the best judg- 
ments and insights, Forbes was picked by 43% 
versus 28% for Fortune and 22% for Business 
Week. And when asked which is the most enjoy- 
able, 43% chose Forbes as against 26% for 
Business Week and 23% for Fortune. 

You'd think you would have to pay a premium 
tor a magazine that's so well thought of by 
America's memier executives. You don’t. In fact 
as the graph shows, Forbes is the 
most cost-effective business 
magazine for reaching 
America's business elite. / 









much less U ^ have five years experience— and give them 

see the ^“ l8 ^ji fl tely J { ; •: 81/ tUa mstr Vction,” he added. “She is the energizer, 
sees her linn * % on ® who gives them spiritual motivation. Mother 

wants to 8 is invited continually to speak at one public 

Minister, sj e ° r another. She speakB without any prepare- 

She doesn t , , without notes. Then she has so many visitors arid 

wait. She just . Quests to open new houses.” 

things are 80 ^ gif; 


For further information, please coniaci Mr fames W. LaCirignuIa. 
Director of Imemntional Advertising. Forbes Magazine. 60 Filth 
Avenue. New York. NY 10011 USA TW. |JI21 620-2201 


America's business elite. I 
If you want to open inv ' /M 
portant doors in tne land 
of opportunity, now is / 

your opportunity. Put / 

your ads in Fbrbes. / 

Forbes 

Fbrbes Magazine— 60 Filth Avo. . N Y. NY 1001 1 
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A new wave of Caribbean unity 


Former rivals find common goals 


By Nllls Campbell 

Special to WorldPaper 


G EORGETOWN, Guyana-ln an apparent move 
to consolidate the fragile but growing unity 
among former British colonies, leaders of the 
13-member Caribbean Community and Common 
Market (CARICOM* countries will hold their seventh 
summit here in July. 

This meeting takes place two and -a-half years after 
US Marines landed in the spice island of Grenada, one 
of the smaller member states within the regional in- 
tegration movement, and re moved the remnants of the 
Maurice Bishop regime from office in n bloody hntlle. 

A major fallout of the US action wna iicrinu minus 
disagreements mid nmne railing within the regional 
grouping. So much so that today's developing unity 
among CARICOM lenders clearly contradicts predic- 
tions by political pundits both in the Caribbean ami fur- 
ther afield. 

Guyana, tin* most vocal CARICOM purtner opposing 
the US action, will he host tu several Caribbean leaders 
once slated by Guyana as pawns and puppets oi the US, 
including Prime Minister Herbert Illaize of Grenada. 
Blaim's return to power, in place of the Maurice Bishop's 
IVoples Revolutionary Government, was previously 
viewed by local official circles in Guyana ns the result 
of US manipulation-so great is the turnaround in rela- 
tions within the region. 

This unity is good news for the United States and the 
other Western powers. Grenada, a tiny Caribbean island 
of 133 square miles and a population of about 1 12,000, 
is serving as a catalyst for a more moderate ideological 
trend in the CARICOM group. 

Last February, President Reagan landed to a 
tumultuous welcome from Grenadians at the Point 
Salines airport, the construction of which by the Bishop 
regime, with Cuban assistance, was one of the bones of 
contention that prompted the landing of the US 
Marines. 

There, Reagan was also met by leaders from other 
CARICOM countries, including the oil-rich Trinidad 
and Tbbago, whose government, along with those of 
Guyana and the Bahamas, had opposed the meddling of 
foreign forces in the internal dispute of Grenadians. 
This is part of the evidence that, whatever bitterness 
lingers about the invasion, the post-invasion Grenadian 
reality is accepted by all CARICOM governments. 

Reagan's popularity in St. Georges comes despite the 
fact that Grenadians are by all accounts no better off 
economically than they were prior to the American 
. presenca This popularity reflects continuing gratitude 
to him for liberating them from Bishop's radical col- 
leagues, who for days had dominated and terrified the 
■ population after assassinating about 100 people, in- 
cluding Prime Minister Bishop himself. 

Reagan's Grenada visit was heralded by a special issue 
in the island's newspaper, Grenadian Voice, highlighted 
1 by a special editorial entitled ‘‘Accept our thanks." "We 
can yield pride of our place to no one in expressing our 
warmest welcome to President Ronald Reagan, 1 ' tho 
Grenadian Voice said, adding that “the vast nuyori ty of 
the Grenadian people undorse fully the God-ordained ac- 
tion you authorised in October, 1983." ' 

7 Neither ha&Reagun’a much-vaunted Caribbean basin 
i inittqiiTOtCBIl^esswhtiaUy a one-way free trade for im* 

; • poitati^ into the US of some items from selected Corib- 
f : b^an i^opntries, brought the promised economic take-off 
| eitlMn'to CARICOM or to the wider Caribbean nnd Con* 
f tHd American fiub-regiott- 

. Indeed, for raar\y CARICOM countries, the initiative 
■■ left a dtaburagi ng taste. Sugar, orto of the maibexpbrts 
frein CA^QOM countries, continues to Buffer under the 
. US irnpofteoiU- Quotas tor CAIUCOM sugar dsports to 
;.j, thd US , bdve iwsen sin shed by some 67,0<W toris, {hom 
162,518 tons in 1983-84. 5- " ; 

\ Thq Keegan administration paved the'wayfor ethf’iol 

:• produced in Jamalea-fteSgan’s favorite CARICOM 
toun&y.atleast until the Grenada mvasfon^toquMlfy 
| for duty*frea entry into the USi This haa prompted the 
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Grenada's Herbert Blaize and US Ronald Reagan: a tumultuous welcome . 


pro-US Edward Seaga government to announce plans to 
double the island's annual ethanol export to the US. 

But even Jamaica cannot sing too sweetly the glories 
of the Caribbean Basin Initiative. For one thing, a soft 
bauxite market, aggravated by the pulling out of one 
' major bauxite operation from the island, has prevented 
that country from becoming the regional economic and 
ideological showpiece both Reagan and Seaga had 
hoped. 

The millions poured into Jamaica by Washington 
since the removal of the left-of-center Michael Manley 
government still leaves that country with one of the 
most tenuous economic, social and political situations 
in CARICOM. 

US Rep. Mervy n Dymally is among many who regard 
the initiative less as a program for the developing the 
Caribbean than as a pipy for containing the spread of 
communism and "safe-guarding the USA’s shipping, 
multinationals and products." 

Others, including late Trinidad and Tbbago Prime 
Minister Eric Williams, and the late Guyanese leader 
Forbes Burnham, felt the initiative was bound to fail 
since it was a Reaganite rather than a truly Caribbean 
initiative. 

Even Reagan admitted to a massive rally in Grenada 
■ that the initiative had not quite lived up to its original 
promise. But he announced new concessions on the im- 
port of textiles, a favorite among new Caribbean 
manufacturing enterprises. 

That Trinidad slid Tbbago- Prime Minister George 
Chambera was araong the Caribbean leaders who met . 
with Reagan In Grenada waa perhaps an inditation that 
the Caribbean- initiative would receive greater 

R> 2 pa i hy - ■ 

fhe Tyinidad adihiiUBtratijoii is facing the.daunting 
: prpspect of an election atatime when tfie country, likl : 
v iMst^t^^nexportera, ia m economic jeopardy. Anv 

ly conservative ^iatdadig,rVrt!S^^ ^ 
: repu * >Pc ’ 1 ^ nown t ^ the land of, the Kh'mmidg bird hai - 

.. tract* (or gtonedte and SS?. c P°r . 


other small CARICOM islands such as Saint Lucia, af 
pears to be enjoying some benefits from screw-driw 
industries. 

Nowhere, however, is the swing toward the West m«. 
significant than in Guyana, with its 83 , 000 -square^ . 
territory representing some 80 percent of the lanaspwj 
within the regional movement, and with its vast 
relatively untapped resources. 

The death in August of last year of Burnham,^: ' 
dent for over two decades, appears to have sigj™ , 
dawn of a new era in relations between the US8M • . 
only English-speaking territory on the mainlflM i 
South America. The harsh rhetoric charactering j 
changes between Washington and Georget^sm* , 
tober 1970, when Miami-based Cuban exilesaj® \ 
Cuban airliner off the coast of Barbados, W ™ {■ 
Guyanese students, is a thing of the P a8 ^ , w! 

According to Marxist opposition leader Ched 
new President Desmond Hoyte has remold t 
rich vocabulary words such as “socialism J* j/ 
perialism.” US economic pressures, togetnBr^^ ^ 
sion abroad and mismanagement at no 
Guyana’s economy badly. . r ^ " 

Burnham, a long-standing champion oi ‘ v 
unity, had also managed to isolate Guyana 
from most of the sub-region. But Bince severe 
leaders met Hoyte at Ustique, his CARICOM 
started muting their attacks on one 
. troversial elections in the country’s 20 
dependence. Dominican’s Eugenia Charles, v 
schoolmate and political enemy, announced ane 
Willing to attend July’s CARICOM a"®" 


.. troversial elections in the country s y 
dependence. Dominican’s Eugenia Charles, ^ v 
schoolmate and political enemy, announced 8 ^ - ( $]: 
willing to attend July’s CARICOM *j®* - 

Georgetown. , onth at ^- 

v Charges by opposition groups in the regi , 
; US administration has pushed its alhe 8 . 

. , ekction result in exchange for Guyana sle ^ ■ j 

■ ; titild^ toward the US are denied by Chnt fj.' 
;..v:US ambassador in Georgetown. ■ • J 

•; One thing is certain; as this new, posits® 

Itionships develops between the Caribbea .> 

• f ; America, and among CARICOM countn^^^' v 

• I ; Washington's earlier fears of a grip by Mo ;1 t 

X CARICOM countries appear to be dwin J.; 

f/lftlls Campbell ia the Georgetown co rreS ^° 
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Are yon a lonely cult 
figure? Come live in 
Uruguay! (and don’t 
forget the money) 

It would at first seem surprising that 
the government of Uruguay would do 
what four other countries would not— 
allow Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh and his 
religious group to set up shop. The guru 
was ousted from the US for violating im- 
migration laws and four other nations— 
including his native land of India— have 
refused to allow in the controversial 
Bhagwan, whose group is known for its 
millions of dollars and zealous followers. 

But Uruguay understands the benefits 
of hosting small but wealthy religious 
groups. The largest transfer of private 
funds by a single organization in the na- 
tion’s history was $70 million by the Rev. 
Sun Myung Moon’s Unification Church, 
popularly known as “Moonies," who 
bought the third-largest bank, a hotel 
and set up an anti-communist 
newspaper. 

The government of Uruguay has 
assured Rajneesh he can stay at least a 
year, no doubt well aware that soon to 
follow is the money being made from sell- 
ing off the considerable assets of the US 
town of Rajneeshpurara, Oregon: mobile 
homes, modular buildings, his fleet of 
Rolls-Royces, an airplane and his $40 
million ranch, 


“Something” 
about Kahane 

About a quarter of the Israeli public 
believes in some of the views espoused by 
radical Knesset member Meir Kahane, 
according to a nationwide poll commis- 
sioned by the Tbl Aviv-based newspaper 
Ha’aretz. 

While only 3.3 percent support all that 
Kahane stands for, 26.8 percent say 
there is something’’ in what he is say- 
l 1 ®, Fifty-four percent “completely re- 
ject ’ his far right anti-Arab positions 
while 10.9 percent declined to comment. 
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Measuring a place we can’t perceive 


By Paul Keegan 


Lvrryniu' k noivs there are unly four dimensions (not counting the papula r Fifth Dimension singing group 
!'! ■ f ! ,nv U J spare and one of time. But people who spend their lives thinking about such I 

things h aw lately been telling us that there could be many more: the most popular theories say there may be 
up to ! 2 dimensions. Others suggest there could be hundreds. 

These are dimensions we can 7 perceiiv, theorists say. They nuiy be curved tightly i nto id tram icroscopic balls 
am u ml every point in space nnd humans are ton large tn notice them. 

But {f they exist, mathemeticitins have said, their presence would affect the dimensions u>e are aware of and 
could be measu red. Tim scientists world ng nt the University of Tokyo, Derndl Milller and A ndreas Schafer of 
the Johann Wolfgang Goelhe University in Frankfurt, Wist Germany recently came up with data to support 
this theory. ' 1 

The notion oj a fractal universe (with tiny dimensions we carTt perceive), which UKmld have been a joke 
10 years ago, is now a serious question, " concludes the US-bused magazine Science News. 


V 



Having your grass 
and eating it, too 

The growing problem of desertification 
is usually blamed on overgrazing. But 
Zimbabwean ecologist Allan Savoury, 
contends that properly managed 
grasslands can feed plenty of livestock 
without turning into a desert. 

Savoury found that roaming herds of 
thousands of buffalo and antelope in 
Africa and North America used to graze 
and move on, first ploughing and seeding 
the rangelands with their trampling 
before wandering away to allow the grass 
to grow back. But herds no longer roam 
freely and today’s anti-desertification 
programs, by contrast, scatter livestock 
as thinly as possible in the belief that 
trampling and grazing destroys 
grasslands. 

Savoury believes that conservation 
techniques used in Africa by the World 
Bank and other western aid agencies are 
creating, rather than preventing; deserts. 
“Ethiopia is but a small example of what 
is to follow unless we can provide better 
technological leadership," Savoury told 
EarthBcan, the London-based en- 
vironmental group. 





Lots of loopholes, 
but no bullet holes 

The political battle in the US over tax 
reform was neatly put into perspective 
recently by Boston tax attorney Jay Dar- 
by. He persuaded members of the 


The birth of man 

Just when you thought you’d heard it 
all, comes this piece of news: now men 
can give birth. 

Dr. John Parsons of King’s College 
Hospital in London told the British 
magazine New Society that a donated 
egg could he fertilized with sperm out- 
side the body and the embryo implanted 
in a man’s bowel area, where it would at- 
tach itself to a kidney or the wall of the 
large intestine. 


Maynard Gun Club to tie the six volumes 
of the Internal Revenue Code to a wooden 
post and shoot it with n .44 magnum han- 
dgun from six feet away. It made their 
day. 

The .44 magnum is "the most powerful 
handgun in the world," according to its 
most popular proponent, Clint 
Eastwood’s Dirty Harry. It can shoot n 
hole through a quarter inch of steel or 
through seven inches of wood. 

But a .44 magnum was unable to 
penetrate the Internal Revenue Code. 
Any more questions about the need for 
tax reform? 


Men would receive hormone treatment 
to stimulate changes that occur natural- 
ly in women during pregnancy, he says, 
enabling the embryo to attach itself and 
create its own life-sustaining placenta. 
The baby would be delivered by 
caesarean section. 

“It can be done,” Persons is quoted as 
saying “And undoubtedly, someone will 
do it.” 

Candidates for male pregnancy might 
be homosexuals, transsexuals or men 
whose wives are infertile, the magazine 
says. 






ff‘We are the trees. , 
*%&!?.■ we are the 






V‘ 


we are me 
shrubbery ...” 

One day about six years ago, a local school teacher 
on the Indian Ocean island of Rodriguez took his 
Btudents to look for rare plants. One student did his 
lesson well, stumbling across the rarest tree in the 
world. 

In fact, a “Cafe marron” tree had not been seen 
since 1940. The child had unwittingly found the only 
one in the world. But today, wind burn and insect im 
festation have left it weakened and the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN) of Switzerland is launching an all- 
out effort to save it. ’ 

The frail little tree is only one meter high and has 


been fenced off for protection. If it gains strength by 
July, cuttings will be taken and an elaborate plan in- 
volving the Mauritian government, British Airways 
and IUCN will spring into action. The cutting will be 
flown to Africa, then to Kew Gardens in Britain for 
"intensive care.” 

A genus of the coffee tree, Cafe marron is 
monotypic, which means it includes only one species. 
“It has no close relatives,” says IUCN, “and is 
endemic only on the Mauritian island of Rodriguez." 
Since its discovery, the tree has been under attack by 
browsing animals and mealy bug, the latter disease 
bBing cured by a bath in, of all things, dishwashing 
soap. 

The tree’s defenders have gone to heroic lengths to 
save the tree, even proposing to post a guard near St. 
That idea was deemed too expensive, but perhaps 
more money would be made available if it were more 
widely known that the tree is a reputed cure for two 
of humankind s most common ailments: hangovers 
and venereal diseases. ■ 
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Study for Exciting 
International/ /fflK 

Intercultural LL l'ni 

Careers v&SSl. 

Master’s Program in 
International Education and Service 

Also Degree & Nnn-Degrei: Programs in 

Intercultural Professional Specializations 

(For Domestic & International Work) 


Knu r tin* Hel«|s n|- f j lm<T( iiltnral 'lYainiiig & 

u lnnnniticm.il KHiu anmi Cnnsiiliing 

■J liiii-rriiliariil M.in:i|*fiiii-n( Kumim Smtli-nl Ailvwng 

- ) ( ' 1 1 l?«S. »• nluir.il ( mmsfliag : 1 liikTiuUiiral Human Servings 
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Conturl: Or Z.in » n K:ir.nn lam uf [nii-malmuiil Siiulu* 

Ciilh ty - 1 iiiiiliMic Si IkmiI 2 'A Kmti-h St .Camliriiljti-, MA ttsMa UK# 
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NORTH COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Lake Placid, New York 
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North Country School is a unique boarding school located on 
a working farm deep in the Adirondack Mountains. The diversified 
student body is composed of 90 boys and girls In grades 4 8. 

The curriculum, including foreign languages, prepares 
graduate s for leading preparatory schools. Studio and perform- 
ing arts, crafts, skiing, mountaineering, camping and horseback 
riding era Integral parts of the program. Our 16 5 acres Include 
a farm, organic gardens, sugar bush, ponds, lake and ski hill, all 
of which provide educational and recreational opportunities. 
Children live In groups of 8 to 10 in separate houses under car- 
ing supervision of teachmgstafi couples The student-teacher ratio 
fa 31. Affiliated with Camp Treetops. 

Roger Loud, Director. RO. Box 187, Lake Placid, , New "fork 12925 
USA. Tel. (518) 5 23-9329 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
WORKERS 
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Master business in _ _ 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world . 

Learn management in one o! the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 


Master of Business Administra- 
tion Degree Programs 
Ai Armsrning University* Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tiun, you'll acquiR-a solid under- 
standing til advaniLil management 
technic|iies. 

Available majors include Finance, 
Marketing, Imernarional Business. 
Managemenc and Acnainting. 

Arms! rum; also oilers undergraduate 
decrees in Accounting. Manage- 
ment, Intctnariunal Business, Com- 
I purer Management Science, Finance 
and Marketing. 


Diverse Student Population 
Students from over 40 countries at- 
tend Armstrong University and we 
oiTer an ESL program designed spe- 
ci Ik. illy to help international stu- 
dents develop the communication 
skills necessary to pursue academic 
studies in the U.S. 

All ability levels are welcome and 
TOEFL preparation is available. 
Armsrning University is jiirluirizul 
under Federal Law to enroll non- 
immigrant alien stiiclenrs. 

AiiriJifiJfa VeSttru AwnMtMt •>) 
Stibnli ,Uki Cdltgis . 


ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 

\,nJ, ,,/tfhiii /.ir i "Hr .iftjf ii.il nil . It mbit iv> tiiul fm I J $ pup < .//.//«, i; . 

Hl222 Harold Way Berkeley, CA W7W WP-10 
Founded I91K j (4 1 ?) 84B-2500 

j Plcwc wild free 128-page dialog. inirtc-M i- 

// . of ^ MBA I I'lulcieiadiuic degree piugr.im. ' HSl 
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Cultural Center ol Norm America 
Boston, USA 
is the Ideal place to 
develop your skills in 
ENGLISH 

and prepare for a career 
or advance university study. 
INTENSIVE 16-WEEK 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 
2-YEAR COLLEGE PROGRAMS 
WITH AAS DEGREE IN 

• ACCOUNTING 

• ADVERTISING/SALES 

• ADVERTISING DESIGN 

• DATA PROCESSING 

• FASHION DESIGN 

• HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

• INTERIOR DESIGN 

• RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
• • SCIENCE/MATH 

• TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY 

Transfers to leading universities 
can be arranged. 

Dormitory Accomodations 
New classes begin in 
September and January. 

For complete Information and 
catalogue wrlle to 

128 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02116 USA 
Telephone: (617) 536-4500 


Inwtaalion is posable 
i for ^proved persona 

IQ counbiea lit the Csitbean near USA. 

AI offer many opportiriijea for serious 
PWMns SMALUBiG CAPITAL to 
Start you owp business to yaftoua'aiBaa, . 
Engfeb/Spanhb epeaWng, iroplcal, 
deQwemtic, safe, tme; Ewiefent alter.; 


BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

Somerset University offers 
Bachelor s. Master s and Doc icnal 
degrees in most sublets 
Programmes are designed in meei 
the requirements of appropriately 
qualified individuals 
For a prospectus send £b sterling 
or equivalanitg 

^mprtpt (Mutoprgitp 
, Dnhppenlipnt , 

^ llmineiar / 

Somer sel TAW OBQ^r 
England 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks 
manuscripts of all types: fiction, non-flctlon, 
poetry, juvenile, scholarly and religious works, 
etc. New authors welcomed. Ask tor tree 
booklet R-8a Vantage Press, 516 West a4th 
SI., New York. NYlOOOt. 
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Maximize Your Return 

The RatetoGram Is your bi-weekly guide 
to die highest US Insued bank & money 
market yields. Maximize your return 
100% risk free. US$95* annuafly, 2 
month trial US$19*. 

Inqiiries: Rate%Gram, 

249. S. Highway 101, Suite 266P 
Sotona-Beach, CA 92075 USA. 

*or equlvaleni. 

.“American Express Accepted— 


Earn ■ 

I university 
vj DEGREES, 


utifl zing worK , Bfe & academic 
ii ^pener^ei .for. .evaluation and 
winatton forward : resume to: 

ijSSg^'- ■ 
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non-resident 

AMERICAN 

UNVERSITY 

degrees 

If is possible - it is tot* 

{} rt “'7° r *•' ejrn good, usabk 
Barbel nr s. Masfer's, Docioraie' 
even Law Degrees from i Mo ! 
iiize.J American universiJ 
wiiliDul oyer aning t0 Antena 
The nme involved can be quite 
shcri and the cost surprkinjh 
low. May I air mail you fa ^ 
maiion, without obligation! Dr. 
John Bear, 9301 N. High™ | 
Suite 948, Mendocino, Gt 95 iw’ 

U.S.A. Telephone: (707)937.422i 


International Escorts’ 
USA 

Head Office . 
330 West 56th Street, PNC I00H • 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 \ 

Multilingual exoru avail^tle locafi). 
nationally and internationally 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND CHECKS , 
ACCEPTED. i 

Private membership available. 

This award-winning service hasbttn \'. 
featured as the top a most euhiiht ' 1 
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WorldDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 


Moving toward a new vision of Argentina 


I t’s a measure of the mood of Argentina today that the 
big topic of conversation is not the stuttering econ- 
omy or the ongoing purge of the proceso people of the 
previous military government or the mercurial political 
revival of the Feronist party, but rather President Raul 
Alfonsfns bold proposal to move the country’s capital 
from the smug, crowded and faded city of Buenos Aires, 
population 2.9 million, to the remote rural town of Vied- 
ma, 500 miles to the south, with a population totalling 
60,000. 

The move, formally proposed by Alfonsin’s Radical 
Party and pushed in the President’s National Day 
speech on May 1, has gotten widespread approval from 
Argentina’s often fractious press and politicians. For it 
comes as a welcome tonic to a country suffering from 
iron deficiency anemia. 

Such a shift, if it takes place, is not without precedent 
in Latin America. Mammoth Brazil and tiny Belize have 
created new capital cities, and Mexico and Peru would 
dearly love to escape the urban blight and inefficiencies 
that their swollen and ever-enlarging capital ciLies have 
produced. 

Still, the Argentine case is special. On the face of it, 
the shift is for the purpose of replanting government 
machinery to the center of this vast and elongated coun- 
try. Viedma is located 1200 miles from Tierra del Fuego 
on the Straits of Magellan to the south, and 1500 miles 
from Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay that straddles 
the border of Argentina to the north. It is also a coastal 
town at the mouth of the Rio Negro, accessing resource- 
rich Patagonia. 

But the real motivations for the move ore more 
political, economic and psychological than geographical. 
And these tell a tale of Argentina today. 

On the political front, President Alfonsin plans t# 
capitalize on a shift of the capital through parliamen- 
tary redistricting. That should add four Senate seats to 
the slim majority of his Radical Party. So what’s new? 

The economic part of the equation is more revealing. 
Moving to the prairie town of Viedma is budgeted by the 



government at $2-3 billion. Opponents argue that even 
this sum is excessive for a country suffering from n 
declining GNP and burdened with a mammoth foreign 
debt of $49 billion. 

But hold hard. President Alfonsin has come tn realize 
that one of the enduring impediments to the economic 
development of Argentina is the nation's inflated and in- 
efficient government bureaucracy that first emerged 
during the give-thein-a-job years of Eva Peron. 

Argentina is a nation with too many people in govern- 
ment doing too little work, an equation that contributes 
to waste, graft and laziness. Most mid-level bureaucrats 
in Buenos Aires hold one or two jobs along with their 
government one as a hedge against the country’s infla- 
tionary economic cycles. Alfonsin knows that few of 
these folks will willingly drop their private jobs in favor 


of maintaining their public ones in Viedma-Carmen de 
Patagones, 500 miles away. 

The porterios of Buenos Aires have long considered 
their home with its wide avenues and rich culture as the 
"Paris of South America.” The President is banking on 
a twist of the old saw: that you can’t get them back to 
the farm nfter they've seen Paree. 

The visionary Alfonsin, who was elected by surprise 
nnd has worked hard at institutionalizing democratic 
thinking, is looking to both rid the government of its 
wasteful fat and to jolt the population into a new vision 
of itself. 

In recent decades, Argentina’s historic delusions of 
grandeur have been dashed by a revolution of 
diminishing expectations. As recently as 30 years ago, 
the nation's GNP wns larger limn that of Brazil's. Ibday, 
Brazil’s is five times larger. The country's onetime 
gulden age has been tarnished hy periods of galloping 
inflation, the political emotional ism of Juan IVrtin and 
his two wives, the Hush of militarism, the agony of 
military defeat in the Malvinas War of 1982 and deep 
soul -sen idling occasioned by the arrest, trial and im- 
prisonment of three successive military heads or state 
for their responsibility in the "dirty war” against ter- 
rorism during the 1970s. 

The bottom line of all this is that Argentina has 
slumped to 28th ranking among nations in GNP from 
a position previously among the top Len, sports the third 
largest foreign debt in the world, and is filled with self 
doubt. 

Ibday, Argentines seem eager for a fresh focus. They 
wont a little fun for a change, like when they hosted the 
World Cup soccer in 1978— nnd, incredibly, the home 
team won it. 

Country lawyer that he is, President Alfonsin is try- 
ing to rekindle a new country spirit. He is talking down 
the pretensions of Buenos Aires for the pioneering life 
of the pampas. He is calling upon the government and 
the Argentine people to return to their roots. Quite 
literally. 


Commentary/By Tarzie Vittachi 

What we need is 
more Ned Ludds 


T he computer at Fiumicino Airport 
was down. The check-in clerk at 
the Alitalia counter could not say 
when it would be up She did not know if 
[light 610 to New York was on time or if 
Jt would fly at all. She smiled, shrugged 
her uniformed shoulders and gestured 
with both hands as only Italians can, not 
dismissively but satirically, remarking, 
Only the computer knows. I know 
nothing. The computer is God. It is 
everywhere, it knows everything; and it 
19 omnipotent. Only now it is impotent, 
temporarily” 

I chuckled at her good-humored sexual 
metaphor and asked if someone in the 
mysterious backrooms of the airport was 
trying to rouse it. She said she supposed 
Jhdy were busy tickling it and slapping 
it. but to no avail so far. 

Thoughtfully, she sent me to the 
private lounge to relax till departure 
ima Manfully trying to exclude from my 
nearing the voice of the middle-aged 
American tourist at the telephone in the 
lounge— one of those people who could 
. not resist calling up someone and talking ■ 
interminably, especially if the call was 
iree^I sat, pipe-puffing, reflecting on 


man’s increasing subjection to gadgetry. 
“The machine is God" 1 recalled the 
counter-clerk spying. God is a machina 
But, when the machine fails to function, 
God is not to blame. It is always some 
human error. 

So it was when Chernobyl leaked 
death. So it had been when Three Mile 
Island ran amok. So it was when 
Challenger blew up. So it had been when 
the Hindenburg and the R101 went up in 
hydrogen flamea So it had been when the 
British Airwdys Comets crashed in mid- 
air. Human beings had failed to detect 
metal fatigue in their window frames. 
God gets tired. But the error was human. 
Some error-prone maintenance man or 
programmer in the backrooms at Fiumi- 
cino had caused the computer to pack up. 
lb be human is to err. 

Wasn’t that the entire human story in 
a nutshell? Where it belongs? All great 
literature is about human error, about 
human beings unable to cope with their 
own contrivances, whether political plot- 
ting, romantic relationships or efforts to 
soar to the sun. Icarus was broken on an 
ever-turning wheel. Nemesis follows 
close on the heels of Biich hubris. ' 


But to doubt the value of the machine's 
ability to earn' us faster and farther and 
higher is to decry progress, lb ask why- 
people need to cross the Atlantic in half 
the time it took 20 years ago is to ques- 
tion the very idea of man’s perfectibility. 
And to suggest that what the business- 
man flying the Concorde does with the 
three hours he saves is to go three hours 
earlier to a New York massage parlour is 
to demean the principle of upward and 
forward mobility on which the ethos of 
western society is founded. 

So millions who have not a single 
worthwhile idea in their heads now insist 
on hacking away at word processoi-s, stor- 
ing their exquisite inanities in the 
memory of a data bank in Arizona or 
New Mexico. So millions of touch tele- 
phones are being installed in homes and 
offices to speed up telecommunications. 
And no one seems to be concerned that 
the conversation consists of the same 
rubbish that people talked on dial tele- 
phones and on the bush telegraph. So 
human ingenuity and US$24 billion of 
treasure are spent on sendi ng a couple of 
morons to the moon and their conversa- 
tion up there consists of, and I quote: 
—“Gee, this is sumpn, ain't it V' 

-"Yeah, ain't it?" 

- jr Ain’l this really aump'nV ’ 

• —“It's stimp'n else, Man " 

-J'Yeahy 

The poetry of progress. The quintes- 
sence of human perfectibility. The 
language and thought of ultimate man. 

We now have music produced by com- . 
puters, which they say is good for 


background film music and for Muzak 
which drips like a leakey faucet into lifts 
and empty rooms because it is free of 
ethnic identity, traditional harmonies 
and geographical connotations. It is also 
free of human value. We will soon have 
mechanical sonnets and nursery rhymes. 

Anyone who dares reject this com- 
puterized plutonium paradise is vilified 
as a Luddite. What original sin did old 
Ned Ludd commit? He led his fellow 
workers to wreck some new machinery at 
his owner's stocking frame mill in 1812. 
They feared they would lose their jobs to 
those infernal contraptions. And so they 
did. But I have long suspected that 
Ludd’s dislike of machines was not so 
much that they were robbing people of 
jobs but rather that life itself was being 
de-humanized by machines. Men make 
machines and machines control men. 

If we could really make machines work 
for us instead of us working for machines, 
it would be progress indeed. But that is 
not how things stand. Our mechanical 
ingenuity has outstripped our humanity. 
How. else explain why Africa starves 
while the surplus of mechanized farms in 
America and Europe, mountains ofbut- 
ter and oceans of milk, are rubbished? 
How else explain the rapid increase of il- 
literacy in the United States when more . 
and more classrooms are being equipped 
with computers? How els? explain the 
reduction of 'television to being the 
universal boob tube? And pray how else 
explain why fewer and fewer peoples one 
meets these days can quble four con- 
secutive lilies of poetry? . 








Small gains in 1 



By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN (Star) — Share prices on 
(he Amman Financial Market dur- 
ing 1985 registered an overall rise 
of 2.3 per cent, the first increase 
since the beginning of the reces- 
sion in 1983. 

Table 1 shows the 
development of the share prices 
record over the last five years. 

There was. however a fluctua- 
tion in prices within the various 
sectors. 

See Table 2 for companies re- 
gistering the strongest price de- 
cline. 


During the year two firms' left 
the market due to their heavy 
losses, the Jordan Timber Manu- 
facturing Co. and Jordan Fertilizer 
Industries Company which had In- 
curred n total loss of more thanJD 
60 million and has now been pur- 
chased by the Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Co. 

Table 3 table shows the 
companies which achieved large 
share price rises: 

In comparison with the prices in 
1981, the picture appears com- 
pletely different. 

Table 4 shows the companies 
which have suffered sharp price 
falls over the last five years 

The companies which registered 
high closing price Increase be- 
tween 1961 and 1985 appear In 

table 5 

In general the volume of trading 
In 1985 compared with that In 
1904. about 31 million shares 
were handled, at a value of more 
lhan JD 64 million and divided Into 
49 deals making a rise of 1 2.5 per 
cent compared with that of 1984. 
This reflects a gradual return of 
confidence In the market mainly 
following the Blight Improvement of 
share prices. 

The banking sector obtained 


about 73 per cent of total dealings 
during 1985 followed by (he indus- 
trial sector which obtained 18.4 
per cent and then the services 
sector with 4.5 per cent and fin- 
ally the insurance sector with 4 
per cent. 

Five banks out of 104 firms re- 
gistered on the market captured 
about 75.3 per cent of the total 
trading volume at a value of JD 
35.5 million. These banks appear 
in the table 6 * 

With regard to the parallel mar- 
ker it registered a sharp decline in 
its dealings. Six million shares 
were handled, at a value of about 
JD 2 4 million divided over 5,500 
contracts. This shows a decline of 
61 per cent compared to 1984. This 
sharp fall could be ascribed mainly 
to the small number ol firms, only 
12, registered within the market. 

The financial market has this 
year been subject to many gov- 
ernment measures aimed at en- 
couraging and strengthening trad- 
ing. Measures included permis- 
sion for banks and facilities for 
the purposes ol Investment in se- 
curities. 

They also Include the establish- 
ment of two investment compa- 
nies to function as intermediaries 
in the market. These companies 
are entrusted to buy and sell the 
securities on behalf of clients. The 
third measures included the sim- 
plification of the investment proc- 
edures for non-Jordanian Arabs. 

The 1985 Improvement conti- 
nued until the end of January 
1986 but has declined in the past 
four months. This fail took place 
despite the increase in the volume 
of trading compared with that ol 
Ihe last year. The decline is 
strongly related to the drop In oil 
priceB at the beginning of the year 
and with the worsening internal 
economic situation. 

It Is anticipated that the decline 
of share prices will continue until 
the end of this year possibly drop- 
ping as tow as the 1980 figure of 
100 . 


economy 


985 share trading 

Table 1 

Record 176.9 203.5 153.4 119.500 115.7 
Year 81 82 83 84 85 

Table 2 


Company Name 

Opening 

1-1-85 

Closing 

31-12-85 



JD Fils 

JD Fils 

Change 

Jordan Wood Manuf. Co. 

— 400 

— 170 

— 57.5% 

Jordan Fertilizers 

5 350 

2 400 

— 55.1% 

Al Intaj - Industrial 
Commercial & Agricultural 

3 750 

1 920 

— 48.8% 

Petra Bank 

5 500 

3 200 

— 41.8% 


Table 3 


Company Name 

Opening 
1-1-85 
JD Fils 

Closing 
31-12-85 
JD Fils 

Change 

Arab Bank 

110 — 

163 — 

+ 48.2% 

Paper and Cardboard Factories 

1 750 

2 450 

4 40% 

Jordan-French Insurance Co. 

2 220 

3 100 

4 39.6 % 

Jordan Oalries 

— 910 

1 230 

4 35.2 % 

Company Name 

Table 4 

Close 81 
JD Fils 

Close 85 
JD Fils 

Change 

Jordan Securities 

28 — 

1 080 

— 96.1% 

Jordan Lime and Bricks 

5 220 

— 290 

— 94.1% 

Arab Seas Ins. 

27 500 

2 400 

— 91.3% 

Petra Bank 

33 600 

3 100 

— 90.5% 

Company Name 

Table 5 

Close 81 
JD Fils 

Close 85 
JD Fils 

Change 

General Investment 

1 100 

2 250 

4 104.5% 

National Insurance Co. 

11 020 

23 500 

+ 104.2% 


Table 6 

Volume of 

Percentage 

Percentage 


Trading 

within the sector 

total 

Company Name 
Arab Bank 

JD million 
23.1 

65% 

36% 

National Bank 

6 

16.7% 

9.3% 

Jordan Finance House 

2.5 

7.2% 

4% 

Calro-Amman Bank 

2.1 

5.9% 

3.4% 

Jordan & Gulf Bank 

1.8 

5.1% 

2.8% 



3 o $ 


Monthly volume of trading activities (n. 1985 
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eurodeposit rates 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 W 
12 M 

2 Veers 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


D Fla Yen 


6 15/16 
6 15/16 
6 7/8 

6 7/8 

7 

7 1/16 

7 5/8 

B 1/8 

8 1/4 

B 1/2 


4 1/2 
4 1/2 
4 1/2 
4 9/16 
4 4/16 

4 5/8 

5 1/16 
5 3/8 
5 3/4 

5 13/16 


7 1/8 
7 1/8 
7 3/18 
7 1/4 
7 3/8 
7 3/8 


6 1/16 
5 3/4 
5 5/8 
5 1/4 
5 1/16 
5 1/16 


6 1/8 
6 

5 15/16 
5 11/16 
5 11/16 
5 11/16 


4 3/4 
4 3/4 
4 11/16 
4 5/8 
4 5/8 
4 5/8 


Sterling 

Pound 

10 

0 15/16 
9 7/8 
9 11/16 
9 5/8 
9 5/8 - 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 
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(Central Bank) 
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Source: Yousif Abu Sara, 
Jewellers. Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

buy 

US dollar -352 

sell 

.355 

Sloilinq pound 

.527 

.540 

Gorman mark 

.156 

.158 

French Irnnc 

.049 

.050 

Swiss franc 

.190 

.192 

.148 

Diitt.fi quilduf 

.138 

Italian hro ( 1000) 

.230 

.235 

LSwadish kronor 

.047 

.048 

Saudi riyai 

.093 

.094 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.195 

1.200 

UAE dirham 

.095 

.096 

Egyptian pound 

.185 

.190 

Syrian lira 

.031 

.032 

Iraqi dinar 

.315 

.325 

Omani nyal 

910 

1.920 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar mostly lower, 
gold steady 


LONDON <AP) — The US dollar fell modestly against 
most major currencies in thin European trading early 
Wednesday. Gold bullion held steady at around $343. 

Currency traders said the market had settled down 
after a volatile session Tuesday in which the dollar 
declined sharply. They said Investors were reluctant 
to take up strong positions in an atmosphere of un- 
certainty over where the dollar is headed. 

Wednesday morning, the US currency was fluctuat- 
ing within a narrow range in what was described as 
mainly technically based trading. 

Selected midmorning dollar rates compared with 
levels in Europe fate Tuesday: 

— 2.2170 West German Marks, down from 2.2283 

— 1.8172 Swiss Francs 

' 7.0890 French Francs, down from 7.0800 1 

— 2.4990 Dutch Guilders, unchanged 

— 1,525.00 Italian Lire, up from 1,524.75 

— 1.3850 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.38635 

The British pound edged up to $1.5163 : from 
$1,5115. . V' • . 

in Tokyo, the dollar closed a ! ; 1 86-45 Japanese 
down from 168.90 ydn^ Laler, In Lohdoh, the 


1 London bullion dealers firtdd a fecommended goid 
prjc8 at midmorning of S343,2^ an ounce. ub frdm 
$342.30 let® Tuebday. •; ' J'frv.'iSi' 

fn Zurich, the * metal was bid. 41 $343.00; un. 
changed from late Tuesday. 5;. 

Earlier, . i'n Hpng Kong; gold Closed bid' bf 


KUWAIT (Opecna) — Talks 
on the •establishment of Joint 
ventures and investment will 
start here next month be- 
tween Kuwait and the Soviet 
Union, It was reported here. 
According to the Kuwait 
daily, Al Seyassah, the 
projects, ranging between 
$103.7 million and $138.3 
million , will be In the sectors 
of oil, Industry and construc- 
tion. investment and banking 
co-operation la also envi- 
saged. This will be the first 
time a Gulf oil state has 
entered Into joint ventures 
with the Soviet Union. 

. The paper said bilateral In- 
vestment would include fin- 
ancing oil, gas and electricity 
projects In a third Arab coun- 
try, installing a water pipe- 
line between twb Arab coun- 
tries and laying two gas 
pipelines — one In a Eu- 
ropean country, the other In 
an Arab state. Kuwait will 
also purchase Soviet trea- 
sury bonds and! take part In 
some Soviet ■ financing 
schemes in the Arab world. 
The dally added, that apart 




finand|olly t .involved In the 
. .bulldlng of a apeclal, eye ho- 
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Prices unstable 

1 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly V 

Stnr Financial Market Analyst I 

IT SEEMS that the ghost of sharp and big tails In share mic* 
which plagued Amman Stock Market in 1983 and 1984 Is ^ 
appearing In the second half of this year. 

Thirty-four companies out of 61 had their share, prices pb™. 
Ing and only in 9 companies did shares prices Improve. Mean- 
while, prices dropped by 3.5 per cent which is a manilestabon of 
a big decline that has never occurred since the beginning ol the 
year. 

It is apparent that the negative effects of the local and regia- 
nal economies have quickly and adversely effected the market 

375.000 shares were handled at the market value ol JD 5 
703.000 divided among 750 contracts, an increase of 28.7 peri 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 140,000 with a devia- 
tion of 16 per cent or 3.2 per cent of total around this away, 
thus indicating stability at the market. 

The shares of 61 companies were handled from which 0 com- 
panies gained including: 
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WORLD 
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Third World performance 
FIFA president’s move 



justifies 


Havelange was accused of buying votes with promises 


1- Garages Owners closing at JD 6.250 up 

Union Office from JD 5.650 

2- Jordan Tanning closing at JD 1.820 up 

from JD 1.770 

3- National Financial 

Investments closing at JD 1.200 up 

from JD 1.180 

34 companies lost including: 

1- Petra Insurance closing at JD .400 down 

from JD .500 

2- The Mineral Himmah closing at JD .800 down 

from JD .950 

3- The Arab International closing at JD .800 down 


Insurance Union 

4- Jordan Lime and 
Brick 

5- Philadelphia 
Insurance 


from JD .920 
closing at JD .230 down 
from JD .250 

closing at JD .800 down 
from JD .860 


18 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 86,000 shatf 
were handled at a market value ol JD 55.000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the s« 
tors according to the following percentages: 

Sectors Market Lasiwil! 

share share 

Banka 70.2% ■» 

4.2% 


Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


22.6% 

4.3% 

2.9% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by wctoi 


Banks (out of 21 traded) Share 

of sector 

1- Arab Bank 47.6% 

2- National Bank 13.3% 

of Jordan 

3- Jordan-Kuwaltl Bank 10.3% 

Industrials (out of 22 traded) 

1- Jordan Petroleum 

Refinery 21.3% 

2- Jordan Diaries 10.9% 

3- Arab Aluminium Ind. 10.1 % 

4- Al Inlaj Industrial 
Commercial & 

Agricultural Co. 9.2% 

5- Arab Chemical 

. Detergents 8.6% 

.Services (out of 7 traded) 

'I-.- Petra for 
r Projects and 

,.i. . Machinery Lease 24.3% 

Insurance (out of 11 traded) 

.1- .Jordan-French 

.Insurance • 73.8% 


Share 
of man* 


By Kelr Radnedge 

Compass News Features 

MEXICO CITY — The man who so 
jar has dominated the World Cup 
finals in Mexico Is neither a player 
nor <i referee. He’s Joao Have- 
lange. the Brazilian president of 
the International Federation of 
Football Association (FIFA), the 
world game's governing body. 
Hnvelange has been appearing 
everywhere, at breakfast recep- 
tions. sponsors' parties, and orga- 
nizing committee dinners. He has 
many critics and opponents, but 
none can question his energy or 
stamina. 

According to FIFA News, the 
federation's monthly bulletin. 
Hnvelange flew from the United 
Stales to Zurich on 8 May for a 
70lh birlhday celebration, took 
part in a friendly soccer match be- 
Iwoen officials from FIFA and the 
European soccer federation. 
UEFA, and scored a goal before 
catching a ‘plane to Rio in the 
evening. Even his bitterest op- 
ponents admit few other men of 
his age would be willing or able to 
shrug off jet lag three times a 
week in the cause of their favour- 
ite sport. The 1986 World Cup is 
.the second to include 24 finalists 
nations, an increase from 16 after 
the 1978 tournament In Argentina. 

The change reflects the growing 
strength of the game outside Its 
• traditional strongholds In Europe 
and South America, but also the 
fulfilment of the key platform on 
which Havelange was first elected 
in 1974 against the incumbent 
English president, Sir Stanley 
Rous. Havelange'8 opponents, 
JJ^ny of them English, accused 
Nm of buying Third World votes 
wih promises of coaching pro- 
grammes and more places at the 
world Cup finals. His defenders 
atflue that the Brazilian's lactic 
was not underhand but an obvious 
election move, FIFA politics are 

™ch different from national 
politics. FIFA's 160 members each 
nave one vote, making Third World 


nations a formidable power bloc 
within the federation. 

Eventually Ihe World Cup finals 
will be staged in Africa or Asia — 
though that's not an imminent pro- 
spect. As just n few days In Mex- 
ico have proved, staging a tour- 
nament involving 24 nations is a 
massive undertaking. Too many of 
the Mexican organizers believed 
that nothing had changed since 
the country's previous tournament 
in 1970. In fact, everything has 
changed. The financial and logis- 
tical considerations are now such 
that few countries enn handle 
them. 

Colombia, originally chosen 03 
host ol the 1976 tournament, de- 
cided Ihree years ago that the 
task was impossible. It hoped to 
persuade FIFA to revert to n 
16-tenm formal, but Havalnnge's 
commitment made that impossible, 
and Mexico was chosen as late 
substitue. Europeans and South 
Americans complained that the 
African and Asian nations teams 
were not worth extra places in 
soccer’s showcase tournament. 
That argument was laid to rest in 
the first 24 -national tournament in 
Spain In 1982. when Algeria beat 
West Germany, the eventual 
runner-up, 2-1 in its firsl match, 
while Cameroon tied 1-1 with Italy 
and was eliminated from ihe tour- 
nament, undefeated, only because 
it had scored one fewer goal than 
the eventual champion. 

In Mexico, the Third World 
nations are proving that 1982 was 
not by chance. Morocco drew Its 
first match against Poland and 
could well have beaten England 
had it pressed Its advantage 
against a dispirited opponent re- 
duced to 10 men. The goalless 
draw reflected badly on the Mo- 
roccans only because they 
seemed overawed by the reputa- 
tion of England, despite its dismal 
display three days earlier against 
Portugal. Morocco had impressed 
in Mexico 16 years earlier — 
shocking West Germany by taking 
the lead before losing 2-1 — but 
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roccan8 made the presence of the Third World felt 
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that had been forgotten by Ihe tra- 
ditionalists who continued to 
underestimate the development of 
Ihe game in Africa. 

The improved standard of soc- 
cer in Asia was demonstrated by 
Iraq which played well In its open- 
ing game against Paraguay, which 
was highly rated and boasted Ihe 
South Amerlaan Footballer of the 
Year, Julio Cesar Romero. The Ira- 
qis looked naive at times in 
defence, but they gave Paraguay 
many anxious moments — includ- 
ing a goal disallowed because Ihe 
referee had just blown for half- 
time — and although a Romero 
goal won Ihe match for the South 
Americans, Iraq's coach Evaristo 
De Macedo said afterwards that his 
players were learning fast. 

That was shown In Iraq's sec- 
ond game against Belgium, when 
Ihe team shrugged off two early 
goals by its opponent and the dis- 
missal of Basil Hanna lor dissenl 
and could have equalized alter 
Ahmed Amaiosh scored his coun- 
try's fist World Cup finals gonl In 
the 57th minute, it's Iraq’s llrst ap- 
pearance in the tournament: many 
experts expected it to be the 
weakest team after three changes 
of managers in Just over a year, 
preparation almost exclusively at 
home in Baghdad and no knowl- 
edge of Mexican conditions. But 
as a siring of European managers 
have had to remind their critics re- 
gularly, "There is no such thing as 
a easy game any more." 

Kelr Radnedge Is a London- 
based writer who Is covering 
the World Cup for his magazine 
World Soccer. 
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Authorities in Mexico 
have airtight security 

The competition is meant to 
enhance the country’s image 


By Peter Chapman 

Compass News Features 

MEXICO CITY — The Mexican 
government Is operating a mass- 
ive security apparatus across the 
country to counter any internal un- 
rest or international terrorist at- 
tacks during the current World 
Cup soccer finals. The govern- 
ment operation was sot up with 
the experience of ill-fated sporting 
events in the past. 

The authorities are especially 
anxious to avoid any repeat of the 
summer 1968 disaster, whon hun- 
dreds ot Mexican student demon- 
strators woro shot done! — undor 
| ho oyos of Ihe International mod in 

— shortly before tho Olympics 
games bognn in Mexico City. 
Street protests ngalnst tho eco- 
nomic crisis and slowness to rep- 
air the earthquake damage of last 
Sup tomb or could take advantage 
ol the presence of the foreign me- 
dia. though a threat to occupy the 
Aztec stadium in tho capital — vo- 
nuu tor the opening ceremonies 

— was called oil. 

Tho recent hostilities between 
tho United Stales and Libya have 
heightened lews of international 
terrorist attacks: no organizer ol 
an international sports event is 
able to forget the murder of Israeli 
athletes at the 1972 Olympic 
Games in Munich Security au- 
thorities now concode that tho 
1968 massacre In Mexico City's 
Square ol the Three Cultures was 
an ■ over-reaction.' ' Some analysts 
also say that conditions now are 
very different In 19G8. students 
wero looking for ideological chan- 
ges which Ihe government was 
not prepared to make, ' said Dr 
Lorenzo Meyer, a leading political 
scientist. "Now people have speci- 
fic economic demands." 

Those demands, however, are 
not easy to moat. Large demon- 
strations in recent months have 
called vociferously for a suspen- 
sion of payments on Mexico s 
near-SlOO billion foreign debt, as 
the bottom has fallen out of the 
market tor the country's oil ex- 
ports. 

me thousands left homeless or 
in ruined dwellings by Ihe earth- 
quakes also are growing Increas- 
ingly angry. Pr6mises by officials 
to help in the repair or provision of 
housing have been repeatedly 
broken, and there is widespread 
suspicion that hundreds of millions 
of dollars of emergency aid from 
abroad has been squandered. The 
government is reported to have 
banned demonstrations in the 


fl§® 


centre of Moxico City during the 
four weeks of tho World Cup. 
which climaxes in tho hnal at the 
Aztec Stadium on 29 Juno. The 
traditional May Day celebrations In 
Mexico City gave some indication 
nf the government's attitude. 

Thousands ol police launched 
tear gas volleys, while plain- 
clothed strongmen assaulted and 
bundled off in unmarked cars any 
protestor they could lay their 
hands on Following tho 1968 unr- 
est. some Mexicans justified Ihe 
government's "over-reaction" by 
pointing to alleged intervention 
from abroad, notably Cuba. There 
Is an external factor, too, involved 
in the security measures for the 
World Cup. which is making the 
authorities increasingly edgy. The 
principal fear is of radical Arab9 
entering Ihe country posing as 
fans of Algeria, Iraq and Morocco 
in the tournament. 

French. American and South 
Korean advisers have been 
drafted in to assist many thou- 
sands of troops, police and elite 
anti -guerrilla units. A bomb — 
whose placing was claimed by a 
pro-Libyan Latin American group 
— recently found close to the US 
embassy and a hotel now filled 
with World Cup visitors has 
shaken the authorities. "They- 
l hough t it could not happen here," 
said one Western diplomat. The 
authorities are very concerned 
that the tournament should contri- 
bute to the rebuilding of Mexico's 
image abroad, tarnished by eco- 
nomic distress and earthquake 
damage. They are likely to clamp 
down hard on anyone, Mexican or 
other, trying to spoil that effort. 


Pater Chapman reports on Mex- 
ican national altalrs for the 
international media. 


Seoul gets set for 
Asian Games 


THE ASIAN Gomes Village, 
begun in August 1084 and 
scheduled for completion In 
April 1986, will provide com- 
fortable and convenient ac- 
commodations for all the 
athletes participating in the 
10th Aslan Games. Spaces 
have been arranged to pro- 
, mote a cheerful, cozy atmos- 
phere and to make thorough- 
going maintenance of the 
.village an easy task. 

The village ia located be- 
side the Seoul Sports Com- 
plex. Four types of accom- 
modations will be available 
in 0.1,358-unlt apartment 


complex. The size of the 
apartments ranges from 99" 
square metrea to 178 square 
metres; they will house from 
four to seven porsons per 
unit. Each furnished apart- 
ment unit will contain a bath- 
room, a living room, and 
either two or three be- 
drooms. Each bedroom will 
accommodate one or two 
guests, in consideration of 
the special religious or cultu- 
ral practices of many partici- 
pants, members of the same 
delegation will bo lodged In 
the same building as Tar as 
possible. 
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Editor 1 b note: Cesar Menottl Is 
writing exclusively for The Star 
and Ad-Dustour readers in Jor- 
dan of the World Cup matches 
In Mexico. 

By Cesar Luis Menottl 

Spuu.il lo Tim Shir 

MEXICO CITY — Wh.it ;i second 
round Willi the* pros unco of the 
French mid Brazilian te. mis. Willi 
Ihf* speclaciitiu tntimph ol Spam 
ov«r Denmark one ol tl»o -.iro.itost 
highlights ill Hie toiirn.iniorit to 
f| 4 il t . And I he; Ac.jonimians who re- 
scued lld.'ii ti-clmlciil r. i filiation. 

Lilly in limit kiM •iniim. Fm- 
. |||y vYi ,, ‘.i (j^imiiiy which let mil 
iP, way h.n.k U> an .i< i« ■< « -.wuvrt -iiul 
(if IuiiSivi; ii>"H).iH anil Linlland 
v/i|h Hi.; imlnlily “I l ,l -'»V«is'* 

In IImm'.im* at l.n*|l.iMi! ltuwi;vi<i. 
Ilit'ic is rcmiii lo ttimht the mvun- 
tivonu'.s nl tin 1 tiMin Unt-.Hiso in 
tins rc-.;pni:l i-voiyllmuj was 
d»*|ioiultiril cm Citeim HivMti; It 
W.is still iin«ji»(! svtit'fli* :r Ftobsoii 
.nut Wiiv.nv.. tvm ptoyeis who 
i. ould pri.ivijf h" mure t».*i. Ill nc.'ll 
quality arid creativity. would !»*_• 
able In in.ikn a inliirn. fcujulliMr 
with iJtovn they ouiM bti- 

i-t.Miii* llio ^iucir.ivi? pUy»..'i:i 

Thu Eiujlrih pMi.ond-mund 
triumph over Hntai.iiiiiy '.van Imml 
more on pare; Hum on thought-out 
tactics But then again. it Enijl.iiid 
bring on their players with great 
technical abilities, they could 
reach the same tool hailing stan- 
dards as Franco and Brazil. In 
contrast, the game ot the Ger- 
mans is still really inechnic.il Their 
last match reveals the Gormans’ 
doubts in. jam over whether they 
should now attack with wingers or 
with Rummeniqqo and L’ltbiirski. 
Obviously Franz Beckenbauer has 
still not found the right line -up. 

As for the Argentinians, wo will 
see whether they would be able lo 
repeat the lesson which Paraguay 
gave the Europeans for around 20 
to 25 minutes, before the latter 
went into a 1-0 lend which was at 
the tim e undeserved. Afterwards 
the English really made 'their 
own” game, showing that they 
were a very dangerous team — 
especially because of their pace 
and Gary Lineker's keen goal- 
scoring sense 

With a view lo the quarter-final 
match Engiand-Argentina. many 
people have already asked wheth- 
er memories of the Falklands war 
would spark riots between the 
tans, t think that this was first and 
forembst a conflict between two 
governments, which at the time in 
- no way represented the feelings 



Soccor maestro Maradona: no stopper’s speed has been enough to frustrate him 

Maradona exhibits soccer 
dexterity against England 

To beat Argentinna you have to know how to play football 


ul the two peoples — in my opi- 
nion. neither in the nose of That- 
cher's government nor the military 
dictatorship In Argentina. 

Today, because a democratic 
government is in office in Argen- 
tina. 1 1 would be ernzy for such a 
dispute to bo drawn into the World 
Cup when; sport should serve to 
advanco peace between peoples. 
This is true, even if all Argenti- 
nians (10 feel solidarity on the 
Malvinas question and also wish 
that the islands should become 
Argentinian. This goal should now 
ba pursued on diplomatic lines and 
hopefully not in the absurd war of 
the tar races. 

Coming back to the England vic- 
tory over Paraguay, the English 
footballers faced dangers from Ar- 
gentina's neighbours. But' the 
Paraguayans got bagged down, 
got involved in fouls, argued with 
the referee and lost their direction. 
Finally, they conceded goal after 
goat and could have last by an 
even greater margin. 

In contrast, Morocco did not dis- 
appoint me in the game against 
West Germany. The Africans tried 
lo make their own play, but finally 
found themselves overcome, tl 
was really the physical strength of 
the Germans that did not allow the 
Moroccans to carry through their 


style of football — a type of play 
which you enjoy watching and 
which brought a kind of beauty 
into the tournament. The Arabs 
emerged tram the allair with hon- 
our — with a 0-1 scorallne which 
Germany only achieved shortly 
before the end of the game. 

TWO OF THE quarter-final mat- 
ches at this year's World Cup 
have shown what football Is all 
about. The Brazil-France game — 
In my view the best of the cham- 
pionship so far — demonstrated 
the importance of technical skills, 
of creativity on the field, of Inspi- 
ration, all at the service of a great 
spectacle. The only negative 
aspect was the injustice of the pe- 
nalty shootout, which eliminated a 
Brazilian team which had done 
more than enough to remain In the 
competition. 

The one consolation is that the 
victor was France, another 
talented team, playing the kind of 
attacking and open football we all 
admire and which deserves to be 
represented In the final matches 
of the World Cup. The surprise 
was West Germany, a team which 
on paper should have had no trou- 
ble with Mexico, but which in fact 
had to straggle through to the pe- 
nalty shootout before assuring it- 


self of passage to the semi-finals. 

The clash between Argentina 
and England, on the other hand, 
proved that superior technical 
ability cannot be overcome by lo- 
gistics, by strict checking or pure 
running. Argentina, which histori- 
cally has always possessed skill- 
ful players, this time has Diego 
Maradona at his peak. I believe 
that the only way to prevail 
against technical craft Is to an- 
swer In kind, using all possible 
physical strength and speed but 
depending In the end on skill. 

England resorted to a workman- 
like response, with players who 
are physically fit rather than tech- 
nically gifted. Footballers who 
might have given a diferent kind of 
answer — such as Wilkins, Bnr- 
nea and Robson — were left on 
the bench. 

Argentina imposed Its game of 
exact passes and ball control on 
an English side which nevor 
seemed to ba playing football, 
which, when laced with closo 
tackling especially by Brown and 
Ruggerl, left everything lo the 
creativity of Glenn Hoddle, the 
only English player who appeared 
bapable of bringing some order 
Into the English game. Argentina 
won because It played better and 
was technically superior, showing 
once again • that running and 


- Paz for Uruguay Rj M| 1 ^ 
Wilkins for EngllndAifc 1 '; 
Rummenlgge for West 
The Brazilians and B & 
mans are by nature JS\ 
superior to the other taSS’ y 
■others don’t field thal - 
ers. this can only barnT • 
«"a. But I expect’ 2 £• 
France and West Garni * 
in the semifinals they 
to their best played ? ft' 
an excellent game. 


With a view of to the ouan. 
final match England***! 
many people have S 
whether memories dj 
Falklands war would spark it 
between two governmr' 
which at the time In noweirj 
resented the feelings of Ihet. 
peoples. 


Coaches should learn r 
lesson and contribute to Imprc-.: 
the standard or football 
they have realized by nwr 
trying to stop Argentina, as Er, 
land did, through purely phyw 
means is pointless. The Ar gen 
nlans did more than just tryty! 
neutralize the two English sVfe 
When they got the ball, IheArge 
tinians moved It around seat 
and creatively, seeking to 
positive football. 

The English made the 'S' 
mistake as the Germane, depe 
Ing too much on running, & 
checking and tackling, intern# 
the opponents’ play. bul noil* 
selves using the ball to Mato 
age. It has been clearly dorr: 
strnled here that technical# 
cannot be countered by ruff, 
by destructive football. To* 
team as skilful as ArgenW 
have to know how lo play to®* 


Commonwealth games threatened by 
rugby players tour of South Africa 


By.Selwyn Parker 
Compass Nows Features 

j;: . AUCKLAND. Now Zitftahd The 

rebel /tour of. South Africa has 
-preaohrod Now Zealand 6 Rugby 
; - ad^lst»ator8 with, what c<wki bo 
/! -ibe most serious In tho hls- 
■■!■ lory pf tho rtfdioiwl game — as 
•• well 4? a Threat to BtJiish Com- 
’ rtKMivteafth uriity.Th© tour Could 
. result to New Zealand bdlng osba* 
d*ed by ;otfier, Rugby; nation^ if, 

. mte rebels, comprising fpost of ilie \ 
ccutitry a -host playqrs. aVei- nq\ , 
harmed; and the .Cflnf/nonwpnnh 
Oatoss to Scoitend fata# 1 thh year, 
could face the risk of: k hdycdi.1 by 
. black African pattens, y 
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Officials are also worried about 
pr olosalonallam , Invading the 
wholiy-amateur sport aiqfd reports 
— 1 denied but widely bellaVsd r~ 
IMt. somo players ate being paid 
up to US S 50,000. for their efforts. 
WhAleuar happens, Rugby, wm 
never be the dnme ,aghin in .New 
Zealand, the span's most pew- 7 
arful nation ^ span from possib y 
South i Africa.’ : As the tourVgOts 
underway In. delWuiqe of the RZ. 
.Rugby Fpolbhll UrUOh’s- order to 
rolurq hotoo;' the administrators 
mu5l ,dedde : whether 4o bah the 
The- adirilnlslrafors Know 
the rebels Mrsonafly, fdr they iqte' 
eh; part b< ihe Rugby establish-' 
friOnt. '■ '. ,l , 


nnl h ^,? >ach - Colfn Meads, was 
22?* 8 greatest ptay- 

!“*> koattonol team ' 

, 80 team manager ten Kirk- - 

lain, end-only two members of the 
■ ? r !?*n' 6ck8 turned down the 

Sniff JP&'lKW* RFU dould ■' 
^ QariiW for • ? 
• tl ^?r w w:^auicl : 

' i SfL- 6 ® 8 ; ®Qa|i>s [ : Australia 'and 
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black African countries protesting 
• fsairist the presence of New Zea- 
ancL athletes at the Common- 
i Wealth Games,'.. Other Rugby- 
might also shun 
v? ;'A*! -Rjacks, fearing reprisals 
: against' themselves. Australian 
5°b Hawke, citing 
:!!l 0 aW? vteOTOflles Agreement 
■P^gpmmonweaith leaders which 
. i ^ i a P° r tlng contact 

■i'ffii Africa, believes the 

f : ' -kL 1 bqrred from play- 
Nacountry s national side, the 
Wes.;: However, the Walla- 
Jones, diaa- 
on ,he *rong 
l8t ®T this de- 
yylll. ter., him," ' he said. 

•■ j - r . ■ A -.,--' . ik . • ■ • . ' 


Cesar Luis Menottl 

"There Is nothing tW 
can do." 

The New Zealwd ^ 
are concerned 
rebels have defioo 
lions of a tlgW-lrf 
munity, and exp 
tiva contempt f 
mlnlstrators. UnWf 
Blazey knew nothing 
room dealing with*® 

Ing at leaBtaixmonW 
tions for 
members of the hi 
of the tourists ap 
dearanca oy® r L ya 
convention that PWJ ^ 
application for® 1 ■-* 
local union whH 
the council. Trw 
of the 
that Include 
wal from schflrtj? 
personal reason^ 

Bases denials that 
volved In a rebel m 
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Theme of industry and 
development seen in sculpture 


By Mary Phillips 

Special to ThB Star 

THE CONSTRUCTION of Ihe 
sculpture composition for the sec- 
ond circle, chosen by Amman 
Chamber of Industry, began at Ihe 
outset of the month and comple- 
tion Is expected by the end of the 
year. 

The winning composition was 
designed by Samer Tabba'a, one 
of Jordan's foremost sculptors. 
His design has two components: a 
wheel, symbolizing man's first in- 
dustrial achievement, and a foun- 
tain. .symbolizing life itself. The 
two components are set apart 
from one another on the circle in a 
landscape of trees and flower 
beds. 

Some months ago, the Amman 


Chamber of Industry held a com- 
petition to choose a sculptural 
composition for the second circle 
roundabout. The composition, 
which was to represent a theme of 
industry and development in Jor- 
dan, was to be a gift to the city of 
Amman to commemorate the 50th 
birthday of H.M. King Hussein. 

The Wheel, which will be con- 
structed on site, Is a solid disc, 
five and a half metres high, mode 
of local limestone blocks, set dia- 
gonally on one anothei lo form 
diagonal parallel lines in alternat- 
ing smooth and textured surfaces. 
The fountain was inspired by a 
Kashmiri concept, where water 
runs down a slope in a waterfall. II 
has two sloping sides which will 
have uneven surfaces lo create 
movement. The water is pumped 


up from inside to run down the 
sides and into a surrounding pool. 

Although seemingly disparate, 
the two components are arranged 
tn a dynamic relationship to one 
another, partly hidden by the Irees 
in between to enhance an element 
ot discovery. The fountain will 
have a seating area, and the plea- 
sant sound of running water will 
dominate the traffic noise for 
those seated near It. The compo- 
sition will also be dramatically 
floodlit at night. 

The sculptor who designed the 
composition. Tabba'a, was born in 
Saudi Arabia, and obtained u mus- 
ter's degree in Fine Arts, majoring 
in Sculpture, from Kent Slain Un- 
iversity. United Stntes Hn now 
lives and works in Jordan, mid is 
the first Diroctoi of Hit' Jord.in 
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A model of the sculpturo composition 


National Gallery, whore some of 
hr. works c.iri liu seen l-lo has 
hold several solo nxhiluhcur.f m 
Jordan nml tho US Two of Ins 
works, robots m hrnn/i- mirl nur- 


I >!►.*. ;ir(; irminllod at the now King 
Kh.ilod lntornntinn.il Aunorl m ITiy- 
;n|h. Saudi Arnbi.i 



Summer school students from the International Baccalaureate 
School (l.B.S) and their parents went along to school last 
Wednesday evening to get a veiw of the moon and the planets 
through the school’s seven-inch reflecting telescope. in the above 
Phdlo, a student looking through the telescope. in the bottom 
photo, the moon photographed through the telescope. 

Photos by Brian Maudsley 



Graphics of the 20’s and 30’s 
achieve maturation in the 80’s 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 
THE BRITISH Council, in associa- 
tion with the Jordanian Plastic 
Arts Association is currently hold- 
ing an exhibition ol Alan Maboy 3 
British posters at the British 
Council Hus week. Alan M.ibey 
(1904-1976) was an avid collector 
of what is now termed printed 
ephemera" which can include any- 
thing from cigarette cards to 
books, bul his first love was post- 
ers. 

A man of taste and discernment 
Mabey collected the best ol con- 
temporary graphics from the 
1920 s and 30 s generally 
eschewing the humourous genre 
which was in vogue at the time in 
favour of the decorative and lyrical 
lype of poster This exhibition rep- 
resents the cream of his collec- 
tion important as a social do- 
cument covering as it does two 
distinct periods of English life (the 
theatre and music hatl of the late 
eighteen hundreds and Ihe early 
nineteen hundreds and the new 
commercialism that arose out of 
the marriage of industry and art.) 
as well as being a discerning sel- 
ection of elegant images from the 
world of popular advertising. 

Compared to the sophisticated 
end aggressive graphic art of the 
1970 and 80s, these posters ap- 
pear puerile, yet well mannered 
with some strong influences of the 
contemporary art movements of 
the time Brighlly coloured and set 
in a clear pure light, their simplified 
language yel lion-assertive mess- 
age can attract at o glance 
Dependent chiefly on bold strong 
colour, the fiyo is first focused on 
u descriptive "picture” of the pro- 
duct and then gently informed by 
the printed word. The flat patterns 
and strong lines wilh tho form and 
content reduced to bnre essen- 
tials results in a childlike appeal in 
keeping with • Hie manners and 
good taste of Hie period, whan 
loudness and aggression would be 
frowned upon 

His collection of early posters 
from the turn of ihe century show 
a tame representation of Victorian 
womanhood wilh a slight hint of 
naughtiness capturing very much 
the mood ol British music halt and 
musical comedy of the period, vrith 
little or no consideration for the ef- 
fects of pure, colour or form. Only 
In John HasSall's works of the 
time and Dudley Hardy (not on dis- 
play) can be seen the assimilation 


'.J tho Mat image ot Tcuii.'iisn L.m- 
th'C. wlio perfected this type of 
poster .irl in Paris and which Inter 
played a significant part in the 
work of later artists in tho twen- 
ties and thirties, at lists such .is 
Tom Purvis. F.C Hernck. Frank 
Hewbould and Gregory Grown. 

The elegant simplicity of Art 
Nouveau creeps into poster work 
of Ihe 1920s (i.o Dora M Batty's 
The Universities Appeal or Mc- 
Kmght Kau tier's Pomeroy Day 
Cream) and many of Kauffer's 
work (an American designer 
whose career dominated British 
design in the twenties) can stand 
as works of art on their own in- 
cluding as they do elements of 
cubist and punst design 

The opening up of England to 
travel through the new network of 
bus and rail transport and the ac- 
cessibility r,f distant continents by 
boat and the relatively new mass 
production ol goods along with the 
vision of a few choice men in 
these commercial organizations 
created a whole new opportunity 
for not only poster designers but 
also for artists who were com- 
missioned to paint for posters. 


Here was ail oppoit unity lor 
painters tn take their work out of 
the galleries to the sheer to tne 
miles of mural space available on 
stations, trams and buses Many 
artists accepted tho challenge and 
responded imnuina lively with vi- 
gorous ami colourful work and 
particularly in the London Trans- 
port posters from the thirties can 
be seen the obvious hand of tne 
artist and not tne machine 

For the artist nature is the in- 
spiration for travel within England 
unlike travel abroad where the at- 
traction was Ihe majesty of the 
ocean liner itself as shown in ihe 
works ol Horace Taylor and Ken- 
neth Shoesmith. where the exotic 
is only conveyed through the luxu- 
riant colours and night skies 

The exhibition is interesting noi 
only aesthetically (for no period 
was more stylish than the twen- 
ties and thirties! bul also histori- 
cally for we can see ll<e beginn- 
ings of an art form that has 
achieved a subtle maturation in 
the present day The exhibition 
runs until Ihe 81 h July! 


Libnan (Lebanon) Family Restaurant and 

Park 

Ruseifeh, Main Road. Telephone 95 1031 
Welcomes you and your guests ■ 

Delicious food, scenic beauty 8. excellent service 


RABIEH RESTAURANT 

mill wiiy bctwL'vn the Internal tonal Niu.Tiihujrc.iU' Sihuul . 
and l uhtis 

imnuuni-tt tin* open Inn of -* 

SWIMMING POOL 

which is surrounded by a prove of fruit trees and is 

filter system , 

AL U A HI EH 

. RESTAURANT 
. offers all types of grilled 
meat, fish and Lebanese 




if 1 ' * ! ;*' r £ •- -h 

^ WS ilSf - ' : 


RESTAURANT 


&S& JUNE- ion« 


aperotifs by chef Maher. 

Al Rableh Is surrounded by 
attractive natural scenery 
and offers excellent services 
at moderate prices. Also a 
bubble 1 bubble, : 
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Artists at an Afghan refugee camp 


By Sajid Rizvi 

Campese; Features 

LONDON I licjh i.if> tin.* ay^ml.'i 
of now Afghanistan nuyot till ions, 
l hat started in Genova on f» May. is 
the plight of some 4.5 million re- 
fuguer. who fled the .Soviet inva- 
sion of 1970 and now live in 
camps in Pakistan and Iran. 

Aftor six years and six rounds; of 
talks — the new process is the 
iioveiilh -- there are fours the 
camps will become* ppinuinent A 
new neritirahon is growing up 
there, wilder nourished and uri- 
w: limiled. their health in d.iiuier. 
their fntiirt' ohscuie 

Tlirr women — two artists and 
a photr.KjMphfi travelled J(. 
not (Invest Pakist an racnnlly to ro- 
'.r.r.t lilt- hfi< ..f till- rlr;,fii.n:od Af- 
ghan-.,. finding them an dire nnfd 
y**t final i«1 

tho result', ot llu* woinen v, visit 
ICO tmr trails ;uul piu.jo- 
‘implih** - an* on Ktinw at the 
I hi mi, i* , Agiit-w riallf-ry in l.cindnn 
in an «*.»' lulu (rnii litlud Out Of Af- 
gh uir.t. hi 

I he filrnto:, .un] jjtnli.uh, .m> for 
J.aln m aid n! thi- IJm | ml Nation:; 
iJIuldi"!!;, F : nnd. UMICt.F UNICEF 
niloinls In (.h.ifinol in.- [ii u n.*eds 
mlo schcrnos for .sanitation tirup- 
hon and health care lor |hu Af- 
ghan chili Iren growing un m tin* 

canip-j. 

Tim Hirer: worm'll ;.in .Faiuna 
V>tii>|niiiit of Uni* ii n and Uomuugiit* 
lad'jctio of F iiihu.-. Iv»lh urlistn 
arid pliotoaranhur Kifur.in Huw.'inl 
who doM Titles herself as part Bri- 
tish. part Iriyh. p,ut Canadian 
They br.tved roiiiili livmij in an 
all -male society to work on the 
pro ioc I 

Sergeant. whose Reiijrynunce- 
btyle portraits lor in the bulk of the 
exhibition, said that at first aim 
was 'ter nlied by the situation uf 
painting portraits m a room full of 
armed Afghans " But she and tier 
companions got every help from 
officials and Afghan resistance 
fighters, enabling then! to go to 
places denied to most Wester- 
ners; let atone unveiled young 
women." according to Jilt Thorn- 
ton. a spokesperson for the exhi- 
bition 

'The pictures being a true flav- 
our of these proud people and 
their wronged children, many of 
wham have been maimed by (he 
war and who are all in need of 
protection against diseases." 
Thornton said. 

She said Sergeant's portraits 
"bring out the dignity of these 
people; through them all there is 
thread ol nobility, In some there is 
a feeling > of resignation, some 
show determination and defiance, 
in fact a whole range of express- 
ions. except surprisingly, despair.'* 

Works by Uctoche and Howard 
reflect that pride and optimism, 
except where sadness dominates 
. as in Lnciocha's study of an Af-. 

: ghan boy . soliciting cross-legged 
on hard ground. 

Sergeant s double portrait of 
• Two gwmiffa commanders evokes 
the traditional prolriyaf of this Af- 
ghan people; with h clear, hint of 
the Rcnflias4r>cd Influence on her 
1 recerit work.' But her portrayal of 
art Afghan woman, again soniod 
'.v apparently on bard ground, cop- 
turns Ihe dejfent ail'd determined 
. face of someone nwara of a long 
journey ahead - 

.! :^,g*oject, was 
fmartcecl by; PhirilaWe lnetitufiana 
Rfh» in the 
United Spates and; Europe.' One 
. company . jjnvd her: ''Wnllfm 
amaunls of gbupchh ghd pawn to 
work with." .*.'*. 


It?® Astern women have returned from north-west Pakistan 
ghans * h ® y Captured on and canvas a record of exiled Af- 
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The bitterness of exile Is reflected in the face of this boy from 
Afghanistan as pictured by artist Dominique Lacloche 
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Reem Yasin’s 


Cinema Corner! 


‘Who Will Love 
My Children’ 


E2USE M® ry ,ew 04 u 8 who ar ® not ,otal, y enthralled by 
the football season, the feature film that was presented on 

our small screens last week was supposed to be a moat 
welcome break. However, the long awaited ‘treat** turned 
out to be quite a let down. In fact, It was so bad, to the 
extent that the sight of the boys running after the ball was 
quite a moving exprerlence. 

"Who Will Love My Children?" professes to be tragic, but 
falls to be even melodramatic, and though supposedly In- 
spired by a real life story, the work Is very shallow and artl- 
«nHwL U .! re iui - ?, al ! the heart-wringing stories of sickness 

?n n D o?fui th, i th L a "J L 8 among the ,ea8t moving and the most 
insensitively handled. 

« L h8 Ji! m .* however, possesses all the right Ingredients for 
a model weepie. Take this for an Ideal recipe: happy 
family scene, loving parents, ten adorable children. Mother 
develops cancer, has very Bhort time left, decides to dls- 
RJ2! h t r f V9 1 d i ? neB t0 avo,d leaving them In the care of 
!, h ®jL a 2S!? ol,c ,ath0r or t0 the state to be put in Instltu- 
“5”®; Mother sets on finding suitable families who would 
?i? 0p i each ? 4 ^ er ptilldren and give them the love and care 
alw ®y® had fl t home. Add to all this a bit of sea- 
? f *5 e chl i drBn 18 epileptic (the moat loveable 
SmS'I "l ha i l0 90 to an ,nfi tltutlon because nobody wi- 
shes to be burdened with him. 

mn A 'L h ° U9h 14 8 ® 8m ® absolutely heartless to take such sad 
2? a K® 2 tHppantly, yet the whole picture was rendered with 

?ii n8,g .K 4hat 11 ,osl it8 human dimension and 
made sympathy with the situation Just out of the question. 

ls M slJ PP 08ed to be based on real events 
aSUSL"; of ^ uc ® the dramatization gave such an 
?inn i V °* ve ?J mplified vi8W that the whole picture did not 
4ru Jh or genuinely felt emotions. Anne Margaret 
nn ! ir »i! o edly untiring mother of ten children, who gets 

or even financial) from her al- 
, n 0 0 h ?»® d ohhdtlke husband, a young woman who Is fac- 
m ® y a ? d pa,nfuI death, gave a very unconvincing 

dlm^Krtrb^huSan '' ' 0 ° endUr ' nB a " d ° n ' y 0, ’ , 

r«Ik 1 ten 4hem ’ were 8,80 to ° Perfect to be 

!? and 'oveable, underatandhg and obedient, glv- 

Un h « 1 1 ouqH u« 800 ° „ b ® ln 9 ‘Programmed 1 to seem Ideal. 
cred?himS b h«fi r ? Ve » J k ® 4 , he,r dying m other, they lack in 

Mseiice of b *ragBdy.* hey ” ‘ h6 hUman ,ra "‘ y ,ha ' ” ' ha 

trJLinS hl 0 ^ drama tic characters In the history of human 
thaMa y whJ lh ? ?, 8r ? 88 , w,th " lh e tlow," then maybe 
araMew^Ma^h. ! !! fa, J 8 to lmp re88... because Its heroeB 
sympathy ’ th * hBy 086 the ^ human,t y and with It our 


CALENDAR 



fu^MMrnp 0Bnrd por * ral ! 0,ah Ar flhan womenlnapaklelanre- 

K IB,a to 

peaplo. "i wenl W Baliie>il**an--tlm- „■■■ •* • r • '' ; y. 

people' • there are : magmf|cem- .-••;•! . , ,- ! . 

looking'. Out. she said, In smtiiii- ofiW Ptxvl (4 ^Diplomatic Editor 
radii aocioly such ns Pakistan's Compass News Features, s 


Entertainment 

ran^JmSr E i«^.' ,S c» m , e L,ke 14 Hot " wi " be showing at the Ameri- 
ca Toni Jl i n P at 4 pm - The moV,e 8!ars M ad| y n Mon ' 

roe, tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon. 

Exhibitions 

U^Bn^iourd| , C?nlS blli ° n Wi " COnllnue untl1 Tuesday, 8 July, ai 

Lectures 

UnlSd^atataa^nf ^ f u < ?a W|11 S® a tectgre on Archaeology In the 

United States at the American Center on Monday. ,30 June, at 0:30 

twern^0 S 0^ £ - D (^p^ ba held on Monday, 30 June, be- 

«V* rnpre at>ou[ SjSjUb Tif Britain?^^ ' i0T lh0sp ^ h0 w,sh !° ^ 
Summer Qourees ; 

d£tce * Wil ' Rummer course beginning 1f*i 


societ 



Sunset in Aqaba 


By Venita Maudsley 

Spocial to Tl»e Star 

AS WE approach the summer sol- 
elico. it is interesting to consider 
how important the sun is and has 
boon to lhe human race throu- 
ghout the ages. Apart from its 
obvious necessary presence in 
providing light and heat for the 
earth, the great ball ol fire which 
.ippears m the sky every morning 
hns always fascinated man and in 
some civilizations it has even been 
worshippud as a God. 

The Aztecs (children of the sun), 
the ancient inhabitants of Mexico, 
believed that they had to "nou- 
rish" the sun with offerings of hu- 
man hearts and blood, and their 
mam reason tor waging war on 
their neighbours was to procure 
victims to offer to the sun. 

Their methods were rather hor- 
rific — they cut the heart from the 
living person as they wanted it to 
be still beating when they offered 
it to their Sun-God. and they had 
special channels built for the hu- 
man blood to flow along. There 
was an Aztec "ball-game" In 
which the competitors were not 
allowed to touch the very heavy 
ball with hands or feet but with el- 
bow and hips. Very often the los- 
ing team would be sacrificed to 
the sun — a sobering thought of 
loday's World Cup squads! 

In the Aztec civilization, women 
who died in their first child-birth 
were referred to as "companions 
of the sun” as were warriors who 
died in battle, and it was believed 
that the warriors returned to earth 
as humming-birds four years after 
their death. 

Further South into Latin Am- 
erica, the Incas had a less bloody 
relationship with the sun. For them 
the Sun-God. Inti, was a benefac- 
tor who matured crops and em- 
braced the earth. The moon was 


While enjoying midsummer sun heed that: 

Suntanning is a bigger 
threat than cholesterol 


lhe sun's wife and the ruling Inca 
was thought to be the sun incarn- 
ate. In the Peruvian city ol Cuzco 
there was an enormous sun tem- 
ple which contained a gigantic, 
golden sun-disc, this unlortunately 
was melted down and shipped to 
Spain in the 16th century by the 
occupying Spanish conquis- 
ladores.' 

The Incas had 3 command- 
ments: 1. Do not steal. 2. Do nol 
lie. 3. Do not be lazy. Those who 
adhered to these went to live in 
the sun's warmth, but those who 
disobeyed were banished to Hie 
freezing cold of the high Andes 
The people did not have a break 
from work every weok-end. in- 
stead thero was country-wide cel- 
ebration once a month when 
everyone got drunk on cliicha'. a 
fermented maize drink, which is 
still drunk in Peru. 

The climax ot the annual festivi- 
ties was on the 23rd of June 
which in the Southern hemisphere 
is mid-winter They called this "Inti 
Rami," festival of tho sun. and 
supposedly they were asking Hie 
sun to come back to them the next 
Summer. 

Many other Civilizations wor- 
shipped a sun deity. In Egypt, the 
Sun-God. Re. was the most pow- 
erful of their gods and his worship 
spread through much of Africa in- 
cluding Ethiopia and Nigeria. 

The religion of Mithra (sun-god) 
of Persia was so powerful that it 
was spread to Western Europe by 
the Romans. 

A sun-goddess was worshipped 
in the Baltic region, it is interesting 
that there, (he sun was regarded 
as female. ThB beliefs were similar 
to those of the Incas and the 
regeneration of life. The sun- 
goddess, Saule, rode through the 
sky in a chariot with copper 
wheels drawn by horses who 
never tired or sweated. At the end 
of the day she washed her horses 
in the sea and retired to her castle 
in the sea for the night. 

The major feast, Ligo. was on 
23rd of June, mid-summer when 
the goddess was said to dance on 
a silver hill wearing silver shoes 
and wreathed in red flowers. The 
people lit fires to drive away evil 
spirits and leapt over them, 
dressed in flowers. As with many 
other pagan festivities, this 
midsummer one has been christia- 
nized, fires are lit at midsummer to 
honour the feast of St. John. In 
Ireland, the 23rd of June still 
referred to as “bon-fire's night." 
The fires there are lit to honour SI- 



Harpocrates, a form of Horus 
the sun god, usually depicted 
with finger in mouth as a sym- 
bol of childhood. The Greeks 
and Romans later adopted him, 
mistook the gesture and made 
him the god of silence 

John, the symbolism being giving 
light to the night as the evangelist 
gave the light of the gospel to the 
world 

Midsummer's day in England al- 
ways brings the 'Druids' to 
Stonehenge. This famous English 


land-mar h dales back nlniosl (our 
thousand years and one section ol 
it was designed so flint only at 
mill-summer would the sun shine 
through it The Droids li.ul nothing 
to do with the construction ot 
Stonohonoe (they wen- a rather 
s.ivagi: Celtic sect who were 
wiped *>111 by the Romans) but 
tlv.ur present day followers seem 
to have adopted it as thuir 
midsummer place of pilgrimage* 

In m odor i! times, mid- summer 
always conjures tip thought of ho- 
lidays by the sea end in the coun- 
try The 20th century has pro- 
duced new generations ol sun- 
worshippers. The Victorian gentry 
dueniQd it vulgar to havo tanned 
skin and llu-y took copious care 
never to expose then lily-while 
(aces to (liu harmlul rays of thu 
sun. so I hoy took their leisure in 
tho shade ol large parasols, ver- 
andas and summer-houses. Whan 
they ventured into tho sea they 
wuro clothed from head to too. 

In Hie 1920 s the tanning mama 
started and hns escalated to such 
a degree that for wlnte-sklnned 
people it hns become nol just fa- 
shionable to have a tnn. but in 
some circles, a social necessity 
Having a tnn hns become synon- 
ymous with jol-seltinrj" — fore- 
ign travel, expensive sports and 
the healthy, outdoor tile 

Major industries have grown out 
of this fad. (or example the manu- 
facture of sun creams, beach- 
wear and sun glasses. 

In 1986 the human race is dis- 
covering thal tanning is. in no way. 
a healthy practice. In the past, 
sun worshippers sacrificed victims 
to the sun. Now many sun-worshi- 
ppers are. unwittingly, committing 
suicide. The ultra- violet rays of 
the sun can. and do. produce 
many forms of skin cancer. The 
most harmful form of ultra-violet 
falls at midday, when the sun is at 
its zenith — which lends some 
scientific veracity to the 1930's 
song "Mad Dogs and Englishmen 
Go Out In the Midday Sun." 

Judging by Press reports from 
the United States, il seems that 
sunshine is now being regarded as 
being more of a threat to mankind 
than cholesterol refined sugar or 
even the stress-factor which pro- 
duces heart-attacks in the 
35-year-otd businessman. 

II seems that since the 1930's 
the incidence of melanoma — the 
deadly form of skin cancer — has 
risen by a factor of 10. About one 
in seven Americans contract some 
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Machu Pichu (an Inca City) 
whore tho enormous sun-disc 
was kept in tho Peruvian Andes 


turn; uf akin c- incur. So. in thu US 
half n million casos of sikm can nor 
will ho dutectud tins year. Predict- 
ably high numbers have boon 
found in Hawaii. Arizona and Flo- 
rida — whidre Hie sun shines 
bricjhti ?! in (he USA. Malignant 
ruclnnu. is considered rare m 
Die US . example, in 1973 the 
nvurage was six cases per 
100.000. but in 1979. this had 
risen to nine. In practical terms, 
ttiis yarn, about 6.000 Americans 
will die from it. 

Tho origin of most skin cancers 
can bo traced to the ultra-violet 
radiation in sun light. The shorter 
wavelength ultra-violet rays fall 
more at midday and. exposure to 
those con cause cell -mutation. 
The skin produces melanin pig- 
ment itanmng) ns a protection 
against the ultra-violet rays, but 
this will not prevent burning and 
cancer, according to many 
eminent dermatologists. 

Research has shown that peo- 
ple who had severe sun -burning 
during childhood or adolescence 
were twice as likely to develop 
skin cancer, despite their skin 
type, in a growing child, severe 
sunburn can alter the genetic mat- 
erial of the skin's pigment and pro- 
duce cells which can lead to the 
formation of unstable moles which 
can turn malignant. It seems how- 
ever, that everything is curable if 
detected on time. 

Now that the Earth has tilted 
23 i/z 0 South and we. in the Nor- 
thern hemisphere are enjoying the 
heat of the midsummer sun. it 
seems prudent to respect this 
great fire-ball' never look it in the 
face and only langour in its rays 
early in the morning or when it is 
preparing to set. in the evening. 


‘A dynamic flower show’ 


THE YWCA's 13th annual flower 
snow was held at the local Inter- 
SI ine /^l Hotel on Tuesday. 
i!» ^ une * under the patronage 
Queen Zain Al- 
oMarit. who. Is tho honourly pre- 
sident of Jordan s Young Wo- 
(YVVCA ^ hri8,ian Association 


According to Salwa Shweihat. 
president of the YWCA, the flower 
exhibition comprised four diverse 
sections: Modern (lower arran- 
gements. abstract flower arran- 
gements. Ikebana. and traditional 
flower arrangements. 

Participants in the exhibition 



represented Jordanian women 
Interested in flower arrangements. 
Arab and foreign embassies, air- 
line companies, a number of local 
flower shops and the YWCA mom- 
bors. 

The show also included n wide 
range of flower arrangements 
done by Jordanian and foreign la- 
dies. 

Proceeds from the exhibition wilt 
benefit chuntable societies run by 
the YWCA in Jerusalem. Amman, 
Husun. Madaba and Juricuo. in 
addition to several of the associa- 
tion's projects being implemented 
in Palestinian refugee camps', 
such as kindergartens and Voca- 
tional training centres for young 
women. 

The goal of this show was to 
' encourage gifted ■ people to pur- 
sue their useful work of flower ar- 
ranging! 


Freelance writers 
wanted 

The Jerusalem Star invites you to wr- 
ite for its local desks on Sociaf, Cultu- 
ral, Economic, Political and Sports 
matters, tnteresed parties call The 
Editor; telephone 667.177 or 664153 
for an appointment. . 
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world 


By Jacques Dupont 

Compass Features 


OTTAWA, Canada — Every spe- 
cialist queried (in the subjoct 
.1 greed that the figures oro horrify- 
ing. Just recently the World Health 
Organization (WHO) confirmed 
what can be directly observod In 
the shanty towns ol Latin America. 
South-East Asia, und Africa. 

From 1965 to i960, the produc- 
tion of alcohol increased by SO per 
cent in the developing countries, 
which appears to be leading to a 
rapid rise in alchoholism. 

What we are seeing is the 
standardization of personal ha- 
bits.' said David Archibald, chair- 
man of the international Council 
on Alcohol and Addictions (ICAA). 
based in Geneva, of which 130 
countries are members. 

Archibald, who is .1 founder of 
the Addiction Research Founda- 
tion In Ontario. Canada, says the 
international mobility of people is 


Alcohol threat in the Third World 

J^aicssnS 

a drinking problem. 


leading to the Westernization of 
habits. 


Tobacco, alcohol and drugs are 
an integral part of the Western 
way of life- What is to be deplored 
is the lack of a tradition of mod- 
eration In the use of alcohol. 


People In developing countries 
fiave no! yet learned lo live peace- 
fully with alcohol, to fear its dan- 
gers and the consequences of 
abuse,” Archibald said. 

"They are also not cautious of 
tobacco. I predict that in 10 or 15 
years, we shall see a real epide- 
mic of cancer in Third World coun- 
tries because of their lack ol 
knowledge of the harm tobacco 
can do. 


struggle wfth poverty, are an easy 
target for the manufacturers." 

Chile has been producing wine 
and “chica" since the time of the 
Spanish conquest and the Incas 
respectively, and it now has seri- 
ous health problems directly re- 
lated to alcohol. The same is true 
of Brazil, Argentina, and In fact La- 
tin America as a whole. 


A project funded by the Inter- 
national Development Research 
Centre of Canada is aimed specifi- 
cally at educating medical person- 
nel to Improve their diagnoses and 
knowledge of the health problems 
related to the abuse of alcohol. 


Chile has one of the highest 
rales In the world of cirrhosis of 
the liver. One adult in five is re- 
cognized as having an alcohol 
problem, and five per cent of the 
population over 15 are definitely 
alcoholics. 


Of the alcoholics admitted for 
treatment in (the Chilean capital) 
Santiago's hospitals, only 20 per 
cent were noted as such on their 
admission card. 


"The situation is the same with 
alcohol. The multinationals think of 
the Third World as a market with a 
bright future for these cheap pro- 
ducts. The people there, in their 


The government has recong- 
nized the seriousness of the prob- 
lem and Is trying to set up pro- 
grammes to alert not only the gen- 
eral population but the medical 
profession as well. 


Dr Alfredo Pemjean and Dr Ra- 
mon Fluorenzano of the School of 
Medicine of the National Univers- 
ity of Chile are preparing changes 
in the training of doctors in Chile 
so that they can better detect 
problems arising from alcohol 
over-consumption and treat them 
without prejudice. 

Developing countries cannot af- 
ford to treat alcoholics in institu- 
tions. according to Archibald. Each 


With Alia the USA is only a seat away. 


NEW YORK 



Take off for an exciting change 
ol pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 


Amman, Jordan’s prosperous 

>f 1 


international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

whether you’re crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, you’ll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alla. 
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For the last 20 yeam ^ 
per cent of all adm^te 

haH T 3 ^ PSyChlatrlc hOBpSs ‘ 
had to do with alcohoit 
the last few years 
a considerable increase in fi, 
mission of male alcohrtics. 

The general public of \tk t 
Southern African country "J 
the problem Is serious and l; 
be dealt with. With maUQi 
Its population under theaaaof^ 
Botzwana has everv mu.:- 
mobilize Its resources to cari 
this serious situation. 

Reacting to this popular *< 
sure and the concern of fari 
cal profession, the governing - 
Botswana has decided to 
the alcohol problem. 


AliaiTheRoval 
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An IDRC-supported rest*- 
team from the University of E* 
9wana, for example, is trfi 
understand public altitudes ; 
ward alcohol, particularly tto& 
young people, to determine t. 
factors lead to regular anli 
cessive consumption. Before «• 
thing can be done there Is err 
to understand the problem oft: 1 
hoi abuse better. 


“In Nigeria 13 new brew- 
have been built in 10 yean; 
meet rising demand," said ft:-; 
bald. "It iB an industry ihslistr 
fitable for governments and t 
for part of the population *; 

"But If the problems cause); 
alcohol cannot be coped v, 
such countries will lose greatV- 
only on the economic and »• 
levels, but at the human one?:-. 

"From this point of view, Wjf 
la an obvious example olacar 
grappling with serious proNff- 1 
alcohol and drug abuse. Alw 
drug and tobacco abuse canF. 
stop to development or safe ; 
compromise It. : 

"Each country must «n! 
research and popular a»g..- 
objectives," Archibald sati-T- 
World societies Are going m . 
a period of profound chans* 1 ;-- 
must strive better lo deM**'- 
epidemiology of certain d**? 
and to understand their w**: 
clety. 

"It is up to each coujli; ■ 
come up with a policy 
alcohol and drugs, and w 
on the basis of thorough 
edge of the social faejw K . 
volved, how to take adva^ 
the changes. f ; 

'It cannot be (tented . 
production of alcohol w’ r . 
significantly to the 
many countries or that , 

sumption can be a very wj; * 
habit — If people learn to "» 
the negative 

protection against the nil. ^ 
suits of blind excess. ••'■' 

If, as Archibald sayjjjj,-. 
crease In alcohol consuF^.^ 
result of the 
lifestyles In the TWd ’ '’JJV, . 
cular attention shouid •, 

Western cultural. 
portray stereotypes.®* 10 ^ 
use of alcohol. J. 

The US Nstlo™i Atfl.;! 


Council a ‘ 

hed a study dealing 
most popular T* tn *«*>.•■ 


most popular j v 1(J 
revealed that at I 08 * ^ tf-ji 
of alcohol consumpt^;^.. 
shown for each hour 


time. 


In effect, the 
of television or tne. , ■ 

contribute 
tion that, alcohol 
normal and aocopteWew^ ^ 

to ah increasing numD^ ra- 
tions and. contexts. 




ACROSS 
I (.'riisliiCLMii 

5 iMiilJiia 

t dun > h 
cm -nu my j 

in<Tp[iiisi(t a uf 

ttVIll 

M At iitss Nrgn 

15 (i«"ilbyt‘. in 
I'l ju:iiul 

16 Sr mini nf 
Mil I dVY 

17 

IM lndim-s 
IB Mfiimialilf 
|i"liin , al 
rniKxinisl 
20 ILxpansv 
ln.-iwec.-u Zaire 
anJ Tanzania 
2-1 Millanil and 
llolgvr 

2-1 LI S.-OlK. canals 
25 Orintn 
musical key 
28 Yes man 
3.1 Off ITIllCI 
34 Nu limn 
35 1 lull ring cry 
36 l-'xpnM* id Wyu. 

•10 l-!iigliii't*r's 

ilc-gi i-c- 

•11 rumlxidian's 
<lnll.tr 

•12 Nc-upanclotih 
13 Si li vers 
16 Male in W. 

( if’rmuuy 

47Auihoi IVighlon 
•18 Lmig liquid 
gulp 


50 Expanse n» -a r 

Ihi-Snmli Pole 

57 Anchm j yacht 

58 Was wearing 

59 Honey drink 

61 Polynesian 
chief 

62 Editor's 
activity 

63 Cimntlian 
Johnson 

64 French chalk 

65 Parts of a 
square 

66 High lime 


1 lie's between 
pfc. and.sgt. 

2 Upset 

3 mater 

4 Supply funds 

5 Like Inger 

6 Mental Itghl 
bulbs 

7 Shensi capital 

8 Cahn-Van 
Heusc-n 
product 

9 l Atm F. Czol- 
gusz was one 

10 Uryceui 
linnid 

11 Jal — 

12 Domino 

13 This, in 
Spanish 

21 Keep an 

the ground 

22 Nniili. in 
Napoli 




4. 16 ■ (In 

25 Gershwin 
song: 1926 

26 Sundries 

27 i.'ei tain gnst is 

28 Puls m the put 

29 Acronym fora 
type of aircraft 

30 Despicable 
people 

31 Sonunorand 
namesakes 

32 Rasebali's 
Pee Wee 

34 Saudi Arabian 
piuvlnre 

37 Strains, as the 
back 

38 Set of values 

39 Loyal follower 

44 Conqueror of 
Rome: A.D. 410 

45 Suffix with law 
or saw 

48 Pastry fur a 
coffee break 

40 Surnames ol 
legions of 
Chinese 

50 Lnilii ihinl- 
peisofi verb 

51 Arndl piano 
l uno 

52 Wm k hunt 

53 TV sitcom 

54" ll My 

Way" 

55 Prefix with 
dynamics 

56 Alliance 
acrcuiyto 

60 of till eves 
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Chess 
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Capaliluiicn v Tholfseil. New 
York, 1923. Capa, world cham- 
pion at the lime, I ms rook, 
knight mul pawn for queen, 
normally .iiifflelent compensa- 
tion. But here he has n double 
problem: his rook Is pinned. 
hlR klnu exposed. 

David Hooper's book The 
Unknown Capablanca calls 
Capa's next move as While 
“one of the most heniiliful 
ever seen In » game of cheflx.'' 
I think Hooper Is hyping it 
up, Utt Capa's cl mice Is still 
a good winning cuiip. Whsit 
did he piny, und wlmt wns his 
Idea? 

Chess solution 

i W- Qif t lutlHUnniihi his 
ruoksi thrrnWn* It HI. R - #' 
drill R- IIS unite. 1 1 lilnck ■ le- 
fetid* by t . . If- It:; then 

■J It— Hi. K litt . J ft ■ /• eft. 
K-Ktl. V r -U4 unites, lilnck 
tried I ... It Kl. 2 R ■: H 
ch. II x It : h ni r aiii net l niter 
3 lit— US n-. 4 lit iQSj—KJ eft 
/•ifidh eif lii / tjitrenlrui th > : 
|nU'H h n iterl'ilvr f limit 


JUNIOR X-WORD 



0LUE3 AC MO 86. I. Cliini'ti vuiill. f.. Aiu-r- 
lure lor u i-nln tl Win n vlemrv uv,*r. 7 Nuituii 
P. Not Tut. II. Hi-lli'Vi-. I J, MiuiiiKh. la, Mlch.T«*l- 
•••14 dnlsv. 


CLUES OOWN.-U. Marsh plmu. 3. Make- 
believe. -I. Water vapour. 6. -Become* more tense 
R, Number of animals pt or.v kind. IQ. Helper. 


A0R088. — 1. Crypt. 6. Slot. 6. Dele, it. 7. Idea 
). Lent. 11. Credit. 12. Cope. 13. A**ter. 


_ DOWN. -2. Reed. 3. Pretence. 4. Steam. 5. 
Stiffens. 8. Flock. 13. Aide. 


iiol TARGET 

1110 

M I Si 


u«m ma n j Hunts ni iimr 
11 letters or mure i-.ui yon 
make from Hie letters «huuii 
here ? In inaklnx u nnnl. eaeli 
letter inny lie u-eil imt e mil* 
Kucli word itru*-r nnitaln tin 1 
lame tetter, and Ihvre must Ue 
nt least one HMetler \i«r>l 
In the IM No Plurals : \»n 
foreign won!* ; no proper 
nnnie.4. TODAY'S TAllCKT 
•44 words, good : l'l minli*. 

very goad : 2t| uonls «x>-«lleir. 
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Word Game 
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puzzles 


' Hi 

••1 : i . V\ :> : 

; H :; = 

\i-\ : y . : i }. '' > 
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w . l ii *'-'■* <.'l J 
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« K 

yi K a 3 
K Q 0 •> 
♦ KQ.I1 


5 10 » .. 4 3 
-17 4 
A 

4 m !i i i 


4 A u .1 N 7 
O 9 

i> 10 4 3 
A A fl 3 
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Healer West: l.uve ull. 

Ait I nmy liiivi 1 i<‘iil.Lrke<l 
Ma-ttue all rhfht. I havit re- 
niarki'd uior«' than mic« then* 
uiv lew tilnn* fnolh.h piaotlcv-'' 

■ lmti d< mhl t up, cue lilti-S jti-st tn 
•iln»» llml the ciiilh >:< ktloii wun i 
%:**t fur in this suit When you 
make a |iulnlk > s.s ilmilile uf 111 Is 
kl ml. >ni| give tin- next player 
ilinr ‘ •vjittmiA. to pass, rr 
Hun bit •, ur make a free rebid . 
On Lb I:, deal from the filial 

• if a pulls event yuli will uee 

• i nnii li more xeti.Hlhle use for 
.■ln-li a 1 1* m bli*. This bl elding 
went. 

Snuth l Vest North East 

'• No | NT 2» 

4IY rible 411 No 

No 4H No No 

dH dhk* No No 

No 

Nil) lb's INI w.l-i <|uainL but 
lint u lire, i tollable. HnclttlV) 
P«mr fliainomls wits a transfer 
In heart* Writ's double was 
fleviT. It -said: if they play 111 
he.iTLs, lend n cltiimoiid. 


So East did lead u dlumond 
against the eventual Five 
Hearts- (Deceived by the 
transfer, I have made North 
the dec hirer, contrary to nor- 
tml practice, i West returned 
a spade; then diamond rufT, 
club to nee, diamond ruff and 
a rewarding penalty of 590. 


ARIES — 21 March — 20 April 

ThlB Is an important week where your per- 
sonal life is concerned. You should do your 
ulmosl to restore or Improve harmony wilh 
your partner. Your social life will be more hec- 
tic and you should avoid burning loo much 
midnight oil. You must allow lor the fact that 
you or others will be on holiday. You will gel 
oo better with Gemini and Leo than with 
Cancer and Capricorn. 

TAURUS — 21 April — 20 May 

You will nol find everylhing quite to your llk- 
mg, but you should try to make the best of 
things. You will have the drive and energy you 
need to make progress, but you will lend lo 
hNow your mind to wander. You should do all 
you can to stay on good terms with your col- 
foaguos You must guard against impiudenco 
nnrt impulsiveness You will got on bolter with 
Cnncer and Sagittarius than wilh Lno and 
Scorpio. 

GEMINI — 21 May — 20 June 

Thero will bo some dlacorda nnd stresses 
and you niusl read calmly and be consistent 
™»ne you do not much care for should nol 
00 allowed to got on your nerveB. You should 
m nke sure you do nol ask for more than you 
nje entitled lo nor should you lake advantage 
°: * hiend. You win nol be short ol good luck 
although i( will not replace good judgement. 
You will get on belter with Leo and Scorpio 
than with Sagittarius and PiBces. 

CANCER —.21 June.*- 21 July 

There will be some conflicts within your 
laniiiy and It will take all your skill and def- 


erence to deal with them You will be ralher 
tired out by dealing with small matters which 
cannot be left to lake care of themselves You 
must not think that you are infallible, be on 
the lookout for mistakes Avoid getting Into an 
argument about something trivial. You will gel 
on belter wilh Scorpio and Sagittarius than 
with Capricorn and Aries. 

LEO — 22 July — ■ 21 August 

You will be able to consolidate a gain you 
have mado. You will be liablo lo quarrel with a 
colleague and you should be more prepared 
to inuke allowances. Avoid becoming preoc- 
cupied wilh small delails. but do nol ignore 
thorn altogether. Those «i love wilt fool on top 
ol Ihe world, bul should nol ignoro ro.illly. You 
will got on butter with Capricorn and Sagitta- 
rius limn wilh Scotpk) and Taurus. 

VIRGO — 22 August — 21 Septem- 
ber 

just because you know more nboiit n sub- 
lecl lhan most you musl not consider yourself 
lo bo on experl-unloss you really have made 
n thorough study ol tho subject. Do not In- 
dulge In a love (or good clolhna to Ihe polnl 
where you Impoverish yourself (or your pnrl- 
ner). Pay a Mile more ntlenlion to your diet. 
Do not neglect your hobbles but do nol allow 
Ihom to become an obsession You will get on 
ballBr with Arles and Taurus Mum wilh Pisces 
and Gemini. 


LIBRA — 20 September — 22 Oc- 
tober 

You will be able to make good use ol on 
excellent opportunily only if you acl quickly- 
al though you must also think things out. You 
should make sure that those wilh whom you 
work acl m concord with you ralher than op- 
posing you. Your financial situation deponds 
very much on your ability to resist impulse 
purchasing. Remember loo Hint credit cards 
iira no subslilute lor good husbandry. You will 
gel on belter wilh Sagittarius and Genuni than 
with Capricorn and Arles. 

SCORPIO — 23 October — 21 
November 

Your private lifo will nol run quite as 
smoothly ns you would wish. One cif your 
friends will ask you to do something you 
would rnlhor nol do. Your social contacts 
should iiol bn allowed to Kike precedence 
over work if you have a lot la do Your health 
needs greater care and attention than you ore 
giving it. You will got on bailor wilh Plscas 
and Arios than wilh. Taurus end Loo 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November — 20 
December ' 

. You ate kkolylo fall behind schedule and lo 
I'-rgol about your problems Make suru you 
du not allow work to interfere with your pri- 
vate llle. bul do nol shirk work either. Your 
f undR will be a great help lo you. but you 
musl not rdy loo much on them. II you are. 
most psllenl you will succoed In dealing wilh 


a tricky family predicament. You will get on 
belter wilh Aries and Taurus than with Pisces 
and Gemini 

CAPRICORN — 21 December — 19 
January 

If you aro determined enough and rely on 
ycur skill and experience you will be able lo 
deal with a rather unusual problem You 
should make sure you do not do anything that 
would bo deemed lo bn tncliess or impolite. 
Make sure you do nol eat or drink more than 
is feasible il you do nol want to put on weight. 
Do not try to steal someone Rise's glory You 
will gel on belter with Aries and Taurus lhan 
with Pisces and Gem In i. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January — 18 Fe- 
bruary 

Try to ensure you do not yel into bad ha- 
bits. You should not allow yourself to be pre- 
vailed upon. Leave yourself w»ih enough lime 
lo keep mi louch w*lh some old friends. You 
should not do anything itiut would be incon- 
sistent with whni you promised you would do 
You will got on bolter wilh Arios nnd Gemini 
than with Taurus nnd Scorpio. 

PISCES — 19 February — 20 March 

You. will bo nblu to make good progress 
wilh an idem you tmvo boon soaking to pul 
into prnahee. You Will be bailor able to harb- 
our your lesovncns and will nol lintl it too drift- 
Cull to exorcise frugality You will be more in- 
clined lo feel jealous or frustrated and should 
try not to allow your emotions lo run away 
with you. A little more goodwill and common- 
sense will hofp you to deal with a family prob- 
lem. You will gel on belter wilh Taurus and 
Cancer lhan with Gemini and : Sagllliirlud- 
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The comedy scries DUTY FREE. Saturday at 8:30 


The New Programme Cycle July 1— September 30 


Saturdays 


* 5 30 Documentai re 
r 6:30 Feuiileton 

7:15 Aiijourcl'hui en 
France 

' 7 45 Science World 
8:30 Duty Free 
9:00 Zero One 

* 9:10 Louisiana 

10: 15 Feature Film 



Sundays 

6 00 L’ecole des Fans 
Jeunesse 

6:30 Feuiileton 

* 7:15 Varieties 
7:45 Varieties 

6:30 Charlie & Company. 

* 9:00 Varieties 

* 9:10 Documentary 

* 10:16 Dallas 

Mondays : 

i * 6;00 Fttiiirioton ou Scrip 

* 7:16 Magazine Sporlll 

.• 7;4S Living Tomorrow 

4 8:30 Growing Pains 
•, * 9:00 Your Living Sody 
*■ 8:30 Moonlighting 
: ^--10:' 15 .Crown Court 

Tuesdays 

1 * 6:00 Musique 

6:30 Feuiileton 
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7:15 Varieties 

7:45 Was all the Train- 
ing in Vain 

8:30 Varieties 
9:00 Music Box 
9:30 Alfred Hitchcock 
10:15 The Equalizer 

Wednesdays 

6:00 Des Chiffres et 
des let Ires 

6:30 Feuiileton 
*•7:15 Reportage 
7:45 Varieties 
8:30 Three’s Company 
9:00 Varieties . 

* 9:10 Ripleys — Believe 
it or Not 

* 10: 15 Sword of Honour 


Thursdays 

* 5:30 Varieties 

6:00 Champs -Elysees 

7:15 Suite de Pro- 
gramme 

* 7:45 Sport Magazine 

* 8:30 Amanda 

* 9:00 Jordanian Artist 

* 9:10 Lime Street 
10:15 Feature Film 

Fridays 

* 5:30 Film 

6:00 Long Metrage 

* 7:15 Promotion 

* 7:45 Varieties 

‘ 8:30 Open all Hours 
9:00 World Preview 

Loves 9130 Finder of Los ' 

Ca'JSai ^ Lady of th * 


i; 
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comics 


Saturday 28 June 

* 22:00 Play of the Week 

Sunday 29 June 

10:50 Waveguide 
15:00 Play of the Week 
18:15 Concert Hall 

Monday 30 June 

07:50 Waveguide 


14:15 Japan Wafts 

Tuesday 1 July 

* 14:15 Waveguide 

Thursday 3 July 

* 23:30 Business Malt. 

Friday 4 July 

* 06:30 Business Ate 

* 13:30 Business Ma'tri' 



® 1965 Universe ! Press Syndicate 

Punk porcupines 


Top records 

The Most Popular Records This Week's 10 SI#[ S1 98S Unlvs^lPrsH Syndicate 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY- LARSON 


1. On My Own — Patti 
Labelle and Michael Mcdo- 
nald 

2. There’ll Be Sad Songs — 
Billy Ocean 

3. Crush On You — The 
Jets 

4. Holding Back The Years 
— Simply Red 

5- No One Is To Blame — 
Howard Jones 

6. Who’s Johnny — El De- 
barge 

7. A Different Corner — 
George Michael 

8- Invisible Touch — Gene- 
sis 

?■ N ® st y — Janet Jackson 
Sledgehammer — Peter 
Gabriel 


1. 1 Can’t Wait — NuSto 

2. Holding Back The Tfc 

— Simply Red 

3. Spirit In The Sky — & • 
And The Medics 

4. Addicted To Low- 
Robert Palmer 

5. Sledgehammer - 

Gabriel , . 

6. Can’t Get By Without! 

— Real Thing 

7. Edge Of Heaven-, 
Whmn = 

8. Vienna Calling - » . 

9. Hunting HFgh And U)*’ ■: 

A-Ha _ ... 

10. Amityville (The >- HJ i 

On The Hill) - ^ l 
Starski • | - 


SEWING SUPPLIES 
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Popular Video Films 



English Films 

7 h9 Hotel New 

aZT™ , Fort Sa - 

Ww? in j lma * Blue Water 
Kes Dea,h *;*• Easy 

Must°nio Ba * St c i * The Beast 
Must Die ;. *, Fright Night 

of Uf e and 
.wath Prom. Night- 


ArabfC Films 

. i 

* Salam Ya Sahbi ■/ 

Safalah * Tahia tay^ 
ba Ba'ad . , ojo : : : 

* Kafzat al Mawl ; ^ 

Lihatha a! Zaman # *** 

el Katel JM , '■ - 

* Akhi wa Sadlkf s8 tJlr 

lak * Had el-Sayf 

lad Al Malja'a ^ f ;- 

* Al-Tofaha wa \ w 

* Malaf fi Al-Adab & 





V..' •. 


MomMMi 




■.p"’" . - Courtesy of Video Rain- 
J *. b <>W, 1st Circle, Jabal Am- 

man Tel: 627263 

-'.i:..;. .1;' f- ^T*^**"*^—"**— 


“Ha ha ha, Biff. Guess what? After we go 
to the drugstore and the post office, 
I'm going to the vet’s to get tutored." 


© , 
$2 S3 


| : f i’ 


tern® ite&Ji 


"That’s right, the 49th floor. ... And you 
better hurry— she’s hanging by a thread." 


JUNE 1 ” dUNE «88 

ii f - 
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